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NOT COMPETITOR BUT 
AID TO LOCAL AGENTS 


President H. A. Smith of National 
Shows Value of Factory Insur- 
ance Association 





PROTECTION FROM MUTUALS 





Saves Sprinklered Business—Agents’ 
Rights Scrupulously Observed— 
No Direct Lines 





The value of the Factory Insurance 
Association to the local agent was dis- 
cussed in an interesting article by 
Harry A. Smith, president of the Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, in the Local Agents’ Number of 
The Standard, of Boston, from which 
the: following extracts are reprinted by 
permission. 





Not Competitor, But Aid to Agent 

The Factory Insurance Association 
never trespasses upon the prerogatives 
of the local agent, never directly solicits 
a line, always requires the assured to 


name someone to receive the brokerage, 
and comes into the situation only when 
requested by someone having the right 
to do so. When an agent once places 
a line with F. I. A. upon the authority 
of an assured, he may feel confident that 
his interests will be protected so long 
as he continues to be the broker of rec- 
ord; for the F. I. A. will not recognize 
any other agent or broker in connection 
with the line unless a written order is 
filed by the assured appointing a new 
agent and revoking the earlier designa- 
tion. 


How it Saves Business 


The practical result is that when an 
agent once places a line with the F. I. 
A., he is apt to continue to enjoy the 
benefits of the business indefinitely, 
since no agent can offer anything better 
than the F. I. A. and but one (the broker 
of record) can offer the F: I. A. Many 
agents, jumping at wrong conclusions 
or having been misinformed by those 
not familiar with the operations and 
plan of the F. I. A., have believed that 
in it there was to be feared a com- 
petitor. As a matter of fact, exactly 
the reverse is true, and the Factory 
Insurance Association is the local 
agents’ greatest (and in the case of any 
particularly large risk, their only) pro- 
tection and avenue of relief against the 
competition of the Mutuals. The 
amount of business which has been 
saved for them, directly and indirectly, 
by the Factory Insurance Association is 
incalculable; and the obligation which 
they owe to it, and which all stock 


(Continued on page 18) 
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North British 
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Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
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FF RIMGGPIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 
Ts SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 





transacted business solely under its own corporate 

name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











EXPERIENCE WITH 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


J. B. Reynolds Gives The Eastern 
Underwriter Interesting Informa- 
tion on Its Use 








KANSAS CITY LIFE’S CLAUSE 


What the Provision Costs—Experience 
for Eight Years—How it is 
Written—Forms Used 








Attention was directed in The East- 
ern Underwriter of September 1, to the 
very broad double indemnity clause 
used by the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company, which is not a “travel” acci- 
dent indemnity, but provides for pay- 
ment of double the face of the policy in 
event of death from any accidental 
cause. 

President J. B. Reynolds has kindly 
given The Eastern Underwriter details 
of the Company’s experience with this 
clause which are of special interest be- 
cause the records cover eight years. 
The Kansas City Life appears to be 
entitled to credit for being the first 


company to use the double indemnity 
feature. Mr. Reynolds writes: 


Clause First Used in 1909 
“The Kansas City Life adopted the 
double indemnity clause in March 1909 
and authorized its use in two forms of 
policies, viz: Twenty Pay Life and 
Twenty Year Endowment Non-Partici- 
pating. The first policy issued on this 
plan was No. 42108, dated April 7, 1909, 
upon the life of Ferd Heim of Kansas 
City, Mo., and there is embodied in the 
face of this policy (not attached as a 
rider) the following clause: 
“Should the death of the insured 
under this policy 
Death by Accident result from the 
Double Indemnity effects of an acci- 
dent (during the 
premium paying period herein), and 
such death occur within forty-eight 
hours from the happening of said 
accident, the amount payable here- 
under will be ........ Dollars.” 


Forty-eight Hour Restriction Dropped 

“It will be observed that it was a 48 
hour death clause and this was used 
in the first supply of policies printed, 
but upon a reprint of these two forms 
a few months later the following clause 
was adopted: 


“Should the death of the insured 
under this policy 
Death by Accident result from the 
Double Indemnity effects of an acci- 
dent (during the 
premium paying period herein), and 
such death occur within ninety days 
from the happening of said accident, 
the amount payable hereunder will 
OO) caanecad Dollars.” 
which will be observed is the ninety-day 
death clause and which is now in use 
and has always been printed in the 
face of the policy since its adoption.” 
With reference to the question of 
priority in the use of the double indem- 
nity clause, Mr. Reynolds says: 
“Your article has a news value and 
I know that you did not intend it other 
than as a news item with no thought 
of being partial or unfair. Howeve 
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the article plainly implies if not ex- 
pressly conveys the idea that the New 
York Life was the leader in this matter, 
and whether or not that is correct I do 
rot assert or deny—but ‘I am from 
Missouri.’ ”’ 

President Reynolds is right. The 
New York Life did not issue its first 
policies containing the features until 
October, 1915. 

Just what the experience of the Com- 
pany has been with this feature is of 
special interest and importance. Presi- 
dent Reynolds goes into this subject at 
length. He writes: 


Business Containing the Clause 


“The amount of business written and 
remaining in force on December 31st of 
each year by the Kansas City Life 


Insurance Company containing this 
clause is as follows: 
See $ 2,712,000 
SO 6,318,000 
| Sere 9,011,000 
ot RS 13,033,000 
eee 15,801,000 
ee 26,359,000 
ae 27,527,000 
Jeiy 2st, THAG..ccccice 29,120,000 


“In reporting business to the State 
Insurance Departments upon the annual 
statement we do not now or never have 
we treated or reported the additional 
accident feature as life insurance in 
force. 


What Seven Years’ Experience Shows 


“Your article points out the danger 
of liberalizing this clause to full cover- 
age, in which I agree thoroughly unless 
an adequate premium is charged, and 
we do not claim it can be added for 
nothing and used as a selling point. 
Our experience in the use of this pro- 
vision for more than seven years with 
reference to claims actually paid under 
the double indemnity clause is as fol- 
lows: 


1909 5° 
1910 $5,000 
jo) 2,000 
oo ee 6,000 
ee 11,000 
1914. cee 19,000 
‘| Ser 22,000 
First 6 months 1916...... 6,000 


How Written and What it Costs 


“We endeavor to use the same care 
and precaution in writing a policy con- 
taining this clause as is applied in the 
medical selection—while admittedly we 
do not have as reliable data we must 
of course rely somewhat upon judgment 
as to habits and occupation hazard of 
the applicant. 

“As to the added premium charge for 
this double indemnity benefit. Practi- 
cally all of our double indemnity bene- 
fit on business now in force is written 
or. either the Twenty Pay Life or Twen- 
t: Year Endowment form Non-Partici- 
pating, as heretofore referred to (ex- 
ceptions hereafter noted), and the 
extra premium charge is included in 
the policy premium, such extra pre- 
mium charge varying from 80 cents to 
$2.15 per annum per thousand insur- 
ance. The average extra premium is 
$1.30 per annum per thousand insur- 
ance. 


Losses Well Within the Charge 


“I refrain here from discussing the 
technical question of a scientifically 
graduated premium but it is a fact that 
our losses are now and have been for 
the past eight years well within the 
average premium, and upon our gradu- 
ated premium actually collected a 
slightly better margin to the Company 
than on the average of $1.30 per annum 
per thousand. 

“We have found an increasing de- 
mand for the double indemnity benefit 
policy and have recently extended it 
during the first twenty years to Ordi- 
nary Life Non-Participating policies, 
and during the premium-paying period 
te other forms of limited pay life non- 
participating policies upon the payment 
of an extra premium of $1.30 per an- 
num per thousand insurance. The add- 
ing of the benefit to these policies is 
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Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


For Agency Contracts address 


0. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 








in the form of a rider which provides 
a? follows: 


“After one full annual premium has 

been paid and be- 
Death by Accident fore default in 
Double Indemnity the payment of 

any subsequent 
premium, if the death of the insured 
under this policy should result from 
the effects of an injury through ex- 
ternal, violent and accidental cause 
within 20 years from date hereof, and 
such death occur within ninety days 
from the happening of such injury 
the amount payable hereunder will 


WE benwenae Dollars.” 
Written Only on Non-participating 
Business 


“In practically all of our business the 
benefit is incorporated in the face of 
the policy and its use dates back to 
April 1909—I am still ‘from Missouri.’ 
The premium collected has been ade- 
quate and there is a demand for this 


character of indemnity though as yet 
we have never attached it to or incor- 
porated it in any participating policies, 
confining it solely to non-participating 
forms.” 


PICKELL’S ANNIVERSARIES 








Massachusetts Mutual Manager at 
Detroit Celebrates Double Event 
With Dinner 





Charles Warren Pickell, manager for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life at De- 
troit, Mich., will celebrate his 60th birth- 
day and the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his management of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life office in Detroit Septem- 
ber 25. On the evening of that date he 
will be host at a dinner at the Hotel 
Cadillac, where, with a number of his 
friends, he will celebrate in commemo- 
ration of these two interesting occa- 
sions. 











former years?” 


at the death of the insured. 


Another 


municate with 





A MAN ASKED RECENTLY 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of -New York 


is writing so much more business now than it wrote in 


One Reason Is 
A NEW WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 


which provides, in case of disability, for the payment of 
10% OF THE FACE AMOUNT of the policy each year during 
the lifetime of the insured and the payment of the 


FULL FACE AMOUNT of the policy to the Beneficiary 


Scores of good life insurance salesmen have learned that 
the Germania is the company for 


MEN WHO WANT TO GROW 
If YOU are a man of that type it will pay you to com- 


T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


“Why is it that the’ | 


Reason Is 

















SHOULD NAME BENEFICIARY 





Common Belief That It Makes No 
Difference, Not Supported by Ex- 
perience of Companies 





The Northwestern Mutual Life calls 
attention to the importance of having 
a beneficiary named in a life insurance 
policy and has urged that they follow 
up all old policyholders where this has 
rot been done for various reasons and 
offer their services in showing the value 
of nominating a beneficiary or bene- 
ficiaries where the original reason for 
not doing so has been eliminated. 

“The importance of this matter can- 
not be over-emphasized,” says the Com- 
pany, ‘but sometimes we are at a loss 
for an apt illustration to make our point 
clear to the prospect or policyholder. 
Many men will say that it will make no 
difference to them as the law will divide 
their insurance estate satisfactorily or 
that they will dispose of it by will and 
cover the same ground in that way.” 

The Company cites the case of a man 
who left an estate of 491,500, but inci- 
dental expenses reduced the amounc 
distributed to the heirs to six cents. 
The Northwestern Mutual comments: 

“This man who left a $1,500 estate 
undoubtedly congratulated himself upon 
the fact that he had saved up this 
amount for his family, and the pangs 
of death were considerably less bitter 
in this thought. And his family? What 
a sense of at least temporary security 
their knowledge of this estate must 
have given them! What bitter disap- 
pointment! Other men’s estates are 
settling up with the same result in vary- 
ing degrees daily. No one is immune 
from the same experience.” 





READING AGENTS ENTERTAIN 


Essick & Barr, Hosts to Aetna Life 
Men—Home Office Also 
Represented 





Essick & Barr, district agents of the 
Aetna Life- at Reading, Penna., enter- 
tained the agents of their district at 
tke Reading Fair last week. Sixty 
agents responded to the invitation. At 
a ‘business conference the Workman’s 
Compensation Law in Pennsylvania 
was discussed. W. S. Paine, chief of 
the compensation rating department at 
the home office, was the leading speak- 
er. Following this conference the en- 
tire party was taken to the Fair 
Giounds after which a dinner was serv- 
ed at the Mineral Springs Hotel. 

Those present were: 

George Knoll, Fleetwood; Charles Knoll, 
Fleetwood; E. 5. Deininger, Reading; H. Ed- 
ward Anderson, Royersford; Horace ‘Thomas, 
Royersford; E. L. Darlington, Reading; D. B. 
Blankenbiller, West Reading; E. E. Stauffer, 
Boyertown; H. iA. Gantert, Lancaster; Wm. H. 
Kern; Red Hill; H. H. hultz, Doylestown; 
| a wals, Phoenixville; Ray S. Brown, 
Allentown; Harry I. Koch, Allentown; Stan- 
ley D. Howell, Easton. 

Paul M. Thomas, Easton; 
Lebanon; U. S. G. Finkbiner, Royersford; H. 
L. March, Birdsboro; R. G. Hill, Reading; B. 
C. Weaver, Christiana; M. T. Butz, Topton; 
Stephen Lett, Allentown; E. F. Bauket, Allen- 
town; D._G. Engle, Marietta; H. H. Nuss, 
Reading; Harry Smith, Reading; S. M. Helms, 
a . R. Helms, Reading; Wm. Lich- 
stern, Reading; R. B. Fleisher, Columbia; F. 
J. Boyle, Coaldale; Paul Diefenderfer, Potts- 
town; Stanley Pursell, Reading; D. E. Pursell, 


J. P. Longenecker, 


Rea © 4 

W. S. Paine, chief of compensation rating 
department, Hartford, Conn.; B. H. Coley, as- 
sistant to agency supervisor, Hartford, Conn.; 
C. F. Pierce, supervisor of inspections, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; ‘- « W. Essick, general agent, 
pleadiog: jets. . Barr, general agent, Read- 
ing: . S. Essick, general agent, Harrisburg. 
_ Perry G. Jones, supervisor of agencies, Read- 
ing; George Barber, pay roll auditor, Read- 
ing; S. W. Fox, compensation adjusting depart- 
ment, Reading; Manly K. Haskins, inspector, 


Reading; T. U. Schock, manager fidelity and 
surety department, Reading; f B. Hiss, in- 
spector, Harrisburg. ’ 





WRITE MOVING PICTURE MEN 

The Frank Powell Productions, Inc., 
the prominent moving picture concern, 
has insured Creighton Hale, Sheldon 
Lewis and Frank Powell for $100,000 
each, making a total of $300,000. The 
insurance was written by the indefati- 
gable Perez F. Huff. 
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NEW ROYAL ARCANUM RATES 


ALL BUT ONE CLASS AFFECTED 





Results of Special Report of Actuaries’ 
Committee—Half Cash Members 
Continue 





Members of the Royal Arcanum are 
receiving the report of the new rates 
which are the result of the investiga- 
tion by a special committee of actu- 
aries. Briefly summarized the changes 
are as follows: 


What the Changes Are 


The rates for Option A were in- 
creased, and all present members upon 
that option go to new Option A and 
pay the rates for their present as- 
sessed ages. 

All regular rate members are to be 
assessed as of their nearest attained 
ages according to a new regular rate 
table; all members over 70, however, 
to pay the rate for age 70. 

Members upon Options B and C are 
to be rerated as of their present as- 
sessed ages upon slightly increased 
rates. 

Members now on Option D are to 
be continued as at present with no 
change either in age or rate. 

New entrants after November 1, 
1916, are to be admitted only upon the 
whole-life plan, Table A, or Option D. 
The amendments to the laws go into 
operation as to present members on 
December 1, 1916. 

‘Regular rate members under 64 years 
of age may transfer to the whole-life 
plan Table A or Table D at attained 
age without medical examination. All 
members upon present Option A or 
the table of regular rates may, upon 
application, elect to continue the pay- 
ment of their present rates of assess- 
ment and receive in return therefor 
such an amount of protection as the 
payments made will entitle them to 
under the new rates. 


Half-cash Members 


Commenting on the changes the re- 
port says: 

“Any half cash member may con- 
tinue to pay one-half cash on the basis 
of the new rates, and have the unpaid 
remainder charged against his certifi- 
cate, with interest, as at present; or 
any half cash member may cancel his 
indebtedness to the order by _ sur- 
rendering such an amount of protec- 
tion as is equivalent to the lien ac- 
cumulated to the date of the selection 
of this option, and may then pay the 
rate prescribed at his attained age for 
the amount of protection remaining in 
force. 

“Under the new plan any new mem- 
ber accepting Table A, and any pres- 
ent member who shall hereafter trans- 
fer to Table A after the payment of 
assessments for four years, in the 


event of total and permanent disability . 


occurring thereafter, may surrender 
hig benefit certtfitate for cancellation 
and receive a cagh benefit of one-half 
the amount of ‘stich benefit certificate. 

“Any member paying on the new 
regular rate table, or the new whole- 
life Table A, for four years, and being 
then 70 years of age or upward, may 
surrender his benefit cretificate to: be 
cancelled and receive as an old age 
benefit the amount of reserve upon 
his certificate, such amount in no case 
to be less than $175 per $1,000 pro- 
tection. Any member upward of 70 
years of age may, after the payment 
of assessments for four years, likewise, 
upon application, receive an old age 
benefit the amount of reserve upon his 
certificate, provided that in all cases 
any indebtedness of the member to 


the order shall first be deducted from 


the amount of the benefit. 
“Endure for all Time?” 


“Any member also paying upon the 
whole-life Table A for four years, upon 


proper application thereafter, may sur- 
render his benefit certificate for can- 
cellation and receive a new certificate 
for such an amount as the reserve 
upon his surrendered certificate (less 
a surrender charge of 1 per cent. of 
its face value) will purchase when ap- 
plied as a single premium for paid-up 
protection. After making such appli- 
cation, however, the member shall re- 
main subject to all laws, rules and 
usages of the order, including the pay- 
ment of supreme and_  sgsubordinate 
council dues. 

“That the new plan and rates are 
adequate and will endure for all time 
is the conclusion arrived at by four 
of the most eminent actuaries upon 
the American continent, after a care- 
ful investigation of our mortality ex- 
perience and taking into consideration 
every element involved in what goes 
to make up adequate rates of assess- 
ment. Such rates will at once place 
the order in a condition of complete 
actuarial solvency and enable it to 
maintain that condition and thus com- 
ply with the provisions of the Mobile 
bill, in force in many of the States in 
which the order is doing business. 

“It should be borne in mind that the 
new rates will not become applicable 
to existing members until the payment 
of the December assessments.” 





CRESCENT LIFE LICENSED 





New Indianapolis Company to Have 
$100,000 Capital—John C. Humes 
is President 





Crescent Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, was licensed in that city 
on Monday. Capital stock is $100,000. 
Fifty per cent. has been paid in and 
$25,000 in approved securities has been 
deposited with state department. John 
C. Humes is president. 


ADOPTS DISABILITY FEATURE 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE’S CLAUSE 





For Slight Additional Premium 1-120th 
of Face Will Be Paid 
Annually 





Beginning Wednesday of this week 
the Philadelphia Life is attaching to 
its policies a total disability benefit 
rider. Speaking of its action the Com- 
pany states: 

“The signal purpose of the officers of 
the Company has always been to con- 
serve the interests of the policyholders 
in every way, and with this thought in 
mind the total disability feature was 
devised to provide automatically for 
the payment of premiums, when, in 
the hour of stress, disability prevents 
the policyholder from taking care of 
them. Thus a sacrifice is avoided 
when the insurance is most needed. 
The benefit therefore guarantees to the 
policyholder that in event of total dis- 
ability the Company will waive the 
payment of subsequent premiums. 


Pays 1-120th of Face 

“The Company, however, goes fur- 
ther than this and at a small increased 
cost agrees to pay monthly during the 
life of the policyholder, if he becomes 
disabled, an annuity of one one-hun- 
dred-and-twentieth of the amount in- 
sured (that is $8.33 momnthly on a 
$1,000 policy) so that the insured by 
this provision has the unusual advan- 
tage of the benefit of his insurance 
while alive. Neither the waived pre- 
miums nor the annuity benefits are de- 
ducted from the face of the policy. 


Wording of Rider 

“Here is the wording of the ‘waiver 
of premiums’ benefit: 

“If the insured, before attaining the 
age of sixty years, and after paying 
one full annual premium in cash, and 
before default in the payment of any 








ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 


NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 





ANNA 





Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
receives an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 


after his déath, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. It isa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 


best in life 


insurance will do well to 
investigate. 4, 
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subsequent premium, shall furnish due 
proof to the Company that he has be- 
come disabled by bodily injury or 
disease so that he will be permanently, 
continuously and wholly prevented 
thereby from performing any work for 
compensation or profit, and such dis- 
ability has existed continuously for not 
less than sixty days prior to the fur- 
nishing of said proof, the Company, by 
endorsement hereon, will waive pay- 
ment of premiums thereafter becoming 
due under the policy during the cou- 
tinuance of said disability of insured. 


Premiums Not Deducted 

“Premiums waived will not be de- 
ducted from any settlement under this 
policy, and the non-forfeiture options 
on surrender or lapse will increase 
from year to year in the same manner 
as though any premium waived under 
this provision had been paid in cash. 
The Company will admit the age of 
the insured when furnished with satis- 
factory evidence of the date of birth, 
and reserves the right to require such 
proof of date of birth at the time the 
proof of disability is furnished. 

“In addition to any other cause, the 
entire and irrecoverable loss of the 
sight of both eyes, or the severance of 
both hands at or above the wrists or 
of both feet at or above the ankles, or 
of one entire hand and one entire foot, 
shall be considered as disability. 


When Disability Ceases 

“Should the Company accept proof 
of disability under this policy, it may 
nevertheless, at any time thereafter, 
but not more often than once a year, 
demand of the insured due proof of 
the continuance of such disability; and 
upon failure to furnish such proof, or 
if it be established that the insured 
has engaged or has become able fo 
engage in any work whatever for com- 
pensation or profit, all disability bene- 
fits under this policy shall thereupon 
cease. 

“While any non-forfeiture option on 
surrender or lapse as set forth in this 
policy is in effect, or in event of dis- 
ability occurring after age sixty, no 
disability benefits shall accrue, nor 
shall any disability benefit apply if 
the insured engages in military or 
naval service in time of war. On writ- 
ten request by insured accompanied by 
this policy for endorsement the pro- 
vision for disability benefits may be dis- 
continued. If the disability benefits are 
discontinued, or when insured attains 
age sixty, premiums thereafter will be 
reduced by dollars yearly, be- 
ing the additional premium for such 
benefits. Non-payment of said addi- 
tional premium will void the provisions 
and benefits respecting disability.” 





AGENCY CHANGES AT SYRACUSE 





Territory Under Supervision of Chas. 
T. Brockway Divided—Henry 
Phillips New General Agent 





Important changes have been made 
by the Northwestern Mutual Life in the 
Central New York territory. Comply- 
ing with the request of Charles T. 
Brockway, who has been a general 
agent for the Northwestern Mutual for 
over 33 years, that he be relieved of 
the arduous duties required in manag- 
ing the important scattered territory 
comprising the Syracuse general agen- 
cy, the Company has divided the field, 
giving Mr. Brockway the counties of 
Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, 
Lewis, Montgomery, Oneida and St. 
Lawrence, with headquarters in the 
Cadby Building, 234 Genesee Street, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Succeeding Mr. Brockway in Syracuse 
the Company has appointed Henry 
Phillips, gneral agent. Mr. Phillips has 
for many years successfully filled the 
position of special agent. The territory 
over which he will have supervision 
comprises the counties of Cayuga, Cort- 
lard, Jefferson, Madison, Onondaga and 
Oswego. He will maintain the present 
headquarters at 607 University Bldg., 
Syracuse. 
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INSURANCE AS SINKING FUND 
FOR LIQUIDATING SECURITIES 


A Phase of the Banking Side of In- 
surance Protection With Broad 
Possibilities 





The use of life insurance protection 
as a sinking fund for liquidating bonds, 
short term notes or other securities on 
maturity, was touched on in an article 
in the August number of McClure’s 
Magazine by James H. Collins. On 
this subject the article reads: 


Endowments for Sinking Fund 

Life insurance is used. more and 
more every day in connection with 
business loans. The merchant and 
manufacturer borrowing money to build 
or extend the business protect the 
lender with life insurance. The com- 
pany issuing bonds takes out life in- 
surance to provide a sinking fund for 
liquidating them on maturity. Such a 
policy is written on the life of one or 
more officers. It is endowment insur- 
ance, maturing at the same time as 
the bonds. If the insured officer dies 
before the bonds mature, the company 
can retire them at once, or put insur- 
ance money intu a sinking fund to wait 
until they mature. Such protection 
makes bonds more attractive to inves- 


. tors. 


A large policy upon the life of a 
company official is a sinking fund in 
itself after a few years. For the loan 
values make it easy for the company 
to borrow money at five per cent. from 
the insurance company, without the 
publicity that would attend the raising 
of capital in the money market, and 
in times of stringency when other 
capital might be costly or even un- 
attainable. 

Business grows more and more per- 
sonal and technical. That is, its wel- 
fare is cehtered in the life of one man 
who furnishes the energy to keep it 
going, or the knowledge of a certain 
class of products that enable it to lead 
competitors. If this man is suddenly 
taken away by death competitors may 
attack the business, and find it an 
easy prey because it has been weak- 
ened by the loss of the all-important 
man. If it is known that this risk was 
heavily covered by life insurance, how- 
ever, the attack will not be made so 
confidently. A Southern corporation 
was in this position some years ago 
when its general manager died. His 
own money was tied up in the stock of 
the company, and the latter owed heavy 
obligations. But his life was insured, 
and the policy not only paid all debts, 
but left a surplus, while the stock of 
the corporation rose to such an extent 
that his widow got more for the gen- 
eral manager’s shares than he might 
have realized had he sold them while 
he was alive. 

To Prove Character 

As modern business has developed, 
the protective phases of life insurance 
have been developed to meet it. The 
man who goes into a bank to borrow 
money takes along something to prove 
his character and ability. On top of 
that he demonstrates that the enter- 
prise for which he seeks capital is 
sound. And on top of this he insures 
his life for the amount of the loan. 
Following the same principle, the 
owner of a big baseball club, after 
hiring a manager at twenty thousand 
dollars a year, will insure his life for 


a hundred thousand, clearly wunder- 
standing that the loss of such a man 
would seriously cripple the club for 
at least one season. 

Large capital must be invested in 
goods to make slight margins of profit 
or slender commissions. Business in 
this country runs to manufacturing and 
retailing, with wider margins of profit 
in proportion to the capital required, 
and a better chance for the element of 
personal ability to correct bad ten- 
dencies. Chances of loss’ through 
queer risks are not so great. 

Guarded By Insurance 

Business insurance has keep steadily 
to straight life policies. Major risks 
of credit and personal ability are 
guarded more and more by insurance, 
but in such ways that, while the busi- 
ness man covers the risk, he is also 
creating a stable asset. 

One of the latest developments in 
the business use of life insurance— 
and a mighty good one, too—is that 
of buying protection for all the em- 
ployes of a large concern through a 
single policy in a big life insurance 
company. 

A Chicago mercantile concern took 
out two policies about a year ago, one 
covering the lives of twenty-eight hun- 
dred employes and the other providing 
them with health and accident insur- 
ance. The life policy was for four 
million dollars, and employes have in- 
surance amounting to about two years’ 
salary or wages, according to individual 
earning capacity. The premium of 
forty-two thousand dollars annually is 
equivalent to fifteen dollars a year per 
employe, and is paid by the company. 

In New England, several large ma- 
chine-building concerns have taken out 
blanket policies on the same basis, in- 
suring each employe for one year’s 
wages or salary up to two thousand 
dollars, the employers paying the pre- 
miums for the sake of the greater 
stability brought to their organizations. 
Under these blanket policies life in- 
surance is not only bought at whole- 
sale prices, so to speak, but protection 
is extended -to thousands of working 
people who might not take out pol:- 
cies if left to themselves. Moreover, 
the workman whose physical condition 
prevents insurance on an individual 
policy can be included in the blanket 
policy bought by his company, because 
if one hundred persons are insured, the 
rate can be adjusted a bit and the 
law of averages will take care of the 
rest. With such a policy comes more 
care for the health of employes and 
more attention to the prevention of 
accidents. The premium amounts to 
about one and one-half per cent. of the 
yearly pay roll. 





AMERICAN NATIONAL MEETING 





Field Men of Galveston Company Will 
Gather at Home Office September 
29 and 30 





The American National of Galveston 
announces that the eleventh annual 
convention of the field men of that 
Company will be held in Galveston, 
Texas, September 29 and 30. The 
American National had life insurance 
in force, $62,893,597; assets, $3,837,581; 
had paid policyholders since organiza- 
tion, $4,054,706.40; surplus as to policy- 
holders, $961,063.95; and accident in- 
surance in force, $25,000,000, on June 
30, 1916. The Company writes busi- 
ness in fifteen States. 





1850 


Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 


FINANCE 
COMMITTEE (| WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


Good men, whether experienced in life insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest ok oie an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 

>. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
CLARENCE H. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


1914 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

**It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”’ 

**T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


**The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.’’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 





The Agents’ Winning Combination 
LIFE—ACCIDENT AND. HEALTH—INSURANCE 


Covering Permanent and Total Disability, 
and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time 


The Policyholders’ Winning Combination 


Guaranteed Cost.and Good Service 








FOR AGENCIES AND SPECIMEN POLICIES, ADDRESS THE COMPANY 

















The Entering Wedge 


is an all important factor in every agents 
work, for a successful closing is largely 
dependent upon a favorable opening, 


The unique SERVICE rendered 
its policyholders; the great fi- 
nancial STRENGTH guaran- 
teeing the fulfillment of every 
policy contract; and the 
material SAVING in cost 
to the insured, are all 
strong points in Com- 
pany management. 


This threefold advantage 
in Service, Strength and 
Saving forms the di- 
mensions of the “‘en- 
tering wedge”’ pos- 
sessed by every 
Union Central 


Agent. 


Established 1867 





























Address 
Allan Waters 
Supt. of 
Agents. 







The Union Central 
Life Insurance Co. 
of Cincinnati 


esse R. Clark Pres 
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CONTESTED CLAIMS RECORD 


INTERESTING FACTS ON CASES 








Pacific Mutual Reviews Litigation— 
Prove Two Suicides—Disappear- 
ance of Assured 





The legal department of the Pacific 
Mutual Life has completed a summary 
of litigation involving life policies, cov- 
ering a period of ten years and seven 
months beginning January 1, 1906, and 
ending August 1, 1916. During this 
time the Company has paid 5,758 claims 
based on life policies, and has been a 
party in but 34 actions in the courts 
of the States of the United States in 
which it resisted payment of the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies issued 
by it. For convenience and brevity, 
tle reasons for such contests may be 
classed under the following heads: 

1. Death of the insured occurred 
within the first policy year as the re- 
sult of suicide—4 cases. 


2. Insured was killed in an occupa- 
tion proscribed or excepted in the pol- 
icy—1 case. 

3. Policy had lapsed by reason of 
ncn-payment of premium—12 cases. 

4. Company claimed no liability by 
rcason of breach of warranty and fraud 
of insured—9 cases. 

5. Company claimed that policy had 
never been issued—2 cases. 

6. No liability because the proceeds 
had previously been paid—1 case. 

7. Plaintiffs alleged that insured had 
disappeared and was therefore dead— 
3 cases. 

8. Defended by Company because ex- 
cessive amounts demanded—2 cases. 

Suicide Cases 

Of the four cases which were defend- 
ed upon the ground that the insured 
died within the first year as the result 
of suicide, two were proven to be sui- 
cides; one was at a later date by the 
Company considered doubtful and paid, 
and one at this date is untried. Of 
course in these instances the Company 
stood ready and willing to pay the 
amounts which the policy provided as 
the limit of liability. 


Of the twelve cases noted above 
which were resisted by the Company 
upon the ground that the policies had 
lapsed by reason of non-payment of 
premium, the Company lost but one, 
ard one is at this date undecided. 

Occasionally it becomes necessary to 
decline to pay a claim upon the ground 
of a breach of warranty, or by reason 
of material misrepresentation of facts, 
or upon the ground of fraud. The Com- 
puny has been involved in the timé 
ur der consideration in nine such cases 
—a very small number considering the 
lungth of time, the amount of insur- 
ance involved and the aggregate 
amount of claims paid. Of these nine 
the Company has lost but two. The 
classes of fraud practiced included the 
substitution of the urine of a healthy 
person for that of the applicant; over- 
insurance and failure to disclose the 
same in the application; failure to 
state the truth concerning the condi- 
tion of health of the applicant, and 
withholding information concerning 
consultations with physicians for seri- 
ous illnesses within the period provided 
in the application. Oftentimes, also, 
after the lapse of a policy, the insured 


will realize that his health is impaired, 
and he will attempt a reinstatement of 
his policy and fraudulently fail to dis- 
close the true state of his health in his 
application. Several of the contests 
were based upon applications for re+ 
instatement. In two instances the 
Company declined to pay claims on the 
ground that the policy was never is- 
sued. In each of these cases the court 
having jurisdiction held that the Com- 
pany’s contention was correct; as was 
also the case where the Company was 
sued and the defense was made that 
the proceeds of the policy had been 
previously paid. 


Disappearance of Insured 


Three cases have arisen in which the 
disappearance of the insured was in- 
volved. In one, after the action was 
brought, evidence was unearthed which 
satisfied the Company that the insured 
had met his death, and in this case the 
claim was paid before the action was 
tried. In another, the insured had a 
paid-up policy. After a lapse of seven 
years demand was made upon the Com- 
pany for payment by reason of insur- 
ed’s disappearance, and because the 
evidence submitted to the Company did 
not seem to be sufficient the Company 
decided not to pay the claim. After 
action was brought, however, upon the 
ciaimant’s giving a bond to reimburse 
the Company in case the insured 
should return or be found, the Company 
paid the claim; but a few months 
thereafter, as a result of investigations 
made, the insured was found, and the 
money returned to the Company. In 
the third instance the court has held 
that the Company’s position is correct. 

A claim based upon the disappear- 
ance and consequent death of the in- 
sured is not uncommon. Experience 
has shown that it is very rare that a 
person can completely disappear and 
leave no trace of his whereabouts; and 
it usually results, in claims of this kind, 
that, after an absence of varying 
lengths. of time, the insured will reap- 
pear; and it is the result of our obser- 
vation that disappearances are usually 
caused by either financial or domestic 
trouble. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL GAINS 





Business of First Eight Months is 
$21,983,061 Greater Than Same 
Period Last Year 





Indicating the healthy condition of 
the life insurance business the North- 
western Mutual Life had reported busi- 
ness for the month of August amount- 
ing to $10,439,440, which was an in- 
crease Over the vacation month in 1915 
of $1,344,520. The reported business 
for the first eight months of 1916 
amounted to $104,141,186, which was 
an increase over the corresponding 
period of 1915 of $20,051,206. 

Speaking of this gain the Company 
states that an interesting feature in 
this connection is that the gain in 
insurance in force for the first eight 
months of 1916 is $21,983,061 greater 
than the similar gain in 1915. In other 
words, the increase in insurance in 
force over the corresponding increase 
for the last year is nearly $650,000 
greater than the increase in written 
business for this same period. 





can 


insurance in force. 


and Southern California open now. 





A Good Personal Producer and Organizer 


secure a GOOD CONTRACT for 
TORY with a GOOD old line MUTUAL life insurance COMPANY. Of 
all MUTUAL companies WEST of PHILADELPHIA it is SECOND to 
none in STRENGTH—assets to liabilities, and is FIFTH in SIZE— 
Increase in new business to September Ist, 45% 
above the same period last year, and 1915 was a good year. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GOOD Western TERRI- 


Gklahoma 
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Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 
by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 
Phone 6030 Cortlandt 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


c. H. ELLIS E. G. SIMMONS 
President Vice-Pres. and Genl. Mgr. 
OUR RECORD 
Insurance in force ............ (over) $40,000,000.00 
TO TONE sc ccveseeeewan (over) 5,250,000.00 


The recent merger of the Meridian Life with the Pan-American Life has opened up several 
rich and important territories in the South and North Central section, which will be 
assigned to Managers capable of handling and inspiring an agency organization of high- 
grade men. A rare opportunity to ambitious men to establish themselves in an inde- 
pendent and permanently profitable business. 


Address E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manag 


Whitney Central Bank Building ° 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 








OCT. 16th 
TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Total and Permanent Disability Provision 
ORIGINATED BY 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 











Industrial and Ordinary Insurance 


The WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE 


INSURANCE CoO. 


Gineee GES ves socuccs CINCINNATI, O. 
Organized February 23, 1888 W. J. WILLIAMS, President 
EE! OEE Pee Terre) ee ee $ 8,763,565 
Insurance in Force .:......scescsccccvcsess 79,619,535 


Branch offices in all the larger cities of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, West 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 


AGENTS WANTED 








A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS yer 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests o! 
all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
39h reserve 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 


















The Northwestern Mutual 


Method of Life offers the suggestion 
Attaining that the better plan on 
A Quota which an agent -can work 


in attaining a quota is one 

that is based on the number of lives 
per week. In this connection they say: 
“We will assume that the agent in 
the preceeding year has paid for $100,- 
000 of insurance upon fifty lives, or an 
average of $2,000 per life. He wishes 
to double his production. Will he not 
attain this end more easily and avoid 
the danger of loafing on the job because 
he has exceeded his weekly allotment 
if he bases his quota on the number of 
lives, allowing the amount to take care 
of itself as it undoubtedly will? To 
accomplish this he sets his mark to pay 
for insurance on the lives of 100 men 
during the succeeding year, which will 
require approximately two applications 
per week, and then works to get these 


‘ applications eack week whether they 
" amount to one thousand dollars each or 


the limit written by the Company. If 
he gets the 100 lives his volume of busi- 
ness is going to take care of itself and 
may be much larger than the quota he 
alloted to himself at the beginning of 
the year. It concentrates entirely on 
the number of applications and if he is 
fortunate enough to write $25,000 of 
insurance in one week there is no temp- 
tation for the next two or three 
weeks on account of being ahead of his 
allotment. 

“We suggest that each agent of the 
Company figure his average insurance 
per life for last year, and then divide 
the total number of lives insured by 
52 (or 12 if he so prefers) and make 
his goal a certain number of lives per 
week or month instead of a certain 
amount of insurance. It will pay you 
well.” 

* * ok 


Worthy of a place in the 
Setting Up daily reminder of: every 
Exercise life insurance salesman is 
For Agents the following from “Field 

Notes” the agency paper of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life: 

“We are all familiar with the remark- 
able transformation that takes place in 
the physical appearance of the raw re- 
cruit after a few weeks of military 
training. The slouchy, sloppy, awk- 
ward and apathetic appearing rookie 
becomes erect, neat, active and alert, 
a man radiating physical well-being. 
Truly a sudden and startling change! 
And the cause? Simply a course of 
setting up exercises that strengthens 
his flabby muscles and brings the glow 
of health and the unconscious grace 
which comes of a perfectly co-ordinated 
physical development. 

“How simple it really is! 

“And yet, is there not a slouchiness 
of mind, and an apathy of spirit that 
need a setting up exercise to strengthen 
and develop these God-given gifts so 
that they, too, in perfect co-ordination, 
will glow with health and open up that 
rich mine of latent power for greater 
achievement with which we are all 
naturally endowed? 

“This is the harder task, but it has 
been accomplished by every successful 
man and this fact should lend encour- 
agement. In no line of work is such 
a setting up exercise more needed than 
in the business of selling life insurance. 
Nowhere is that dull apathy of mind 
and spirit more likely to be found, an 
apathy that comes so easily from a 
series of discouragements and disap- 
pointments with which the business is 
overladen. It requires a vigorous mind 
and strength of will to conquer these 
goblins of depression and to all those 
who are still recruits in the business or 
who have not attained the well drilled 





discipline of mind and spirit of the 
successful “regular” insurance sales- 
man we offer the following setting up 
exercise for use. 

“The power of proper mental perspec- 
tive on the work of the day is unlimited 
and this right outlook is best obtained 
by a series of affirmations which co- 
ordinate our convictions and instill cour- 
age, confidence and serenity in our 
hearts. 

“IT am a MAN, with PURPOSE to suc- 
ceed; STRENGTH to overcome the ob- 
stacles to my true success; and WILL 
to sustain me in my purpose. 

“I will be COURAGEOUS—look each 
man squarely in the eye, and inspire 
respect that’s due an equal. 

’ “T will be SERENE and with unruffled 
spirit meet any rebuffs and discourage. 
ments that beset my path.” 

* cs * 


There is no place in the 


This for annals of business for the 
Old Man “knocker”. The “knocker” 
Knocker usually winds up by find- 


ing himself the recipient 
of the accumulated force of the bump 
he tried to hand someone, acting in 
the nature of a boomerang. If you have 
a practitioner of the knocker system in 
your vicinity you might do both him and 
yourself a good turn by handing him 
the following from the bulletin of the 
Buffalo Agency of the State Mutual 
Life: 

“After God had finished the rattle- 
snake, the toad and the vampire, he 
had some awful substance left with 
which he made a knocker. A knocker 
is a two-legged animal with a cork- 
screw soul, a water-sogged brain and a 
combination backbone made of jelly and 
glue. Where other people have their 
hearts, he carries a tumor of rotten prin- 
ciples. When the knocker comes down 


the street, honest men turn their backs, 
the angels in heaven take precipitate 
refuge behind their harps and the devil 
bar-locks the gates of hell.” 





































GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 






WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 










THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





(Incorporated by the State of New York) 








Business during 1915 was: 


Issued and Revived. 


Issued, Increased and Revived. 





serve. 


$146,602.49 per day in 
Assets 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


| Insurance Company 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
— For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 


639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 


$1,956,438 per day in New Insurance 


$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 


Increase of 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 


Southern Life 


Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 


ASSES .coccccccccopecccocce 
LAGDEHCS | oo cccccccecsocces 
Capital and Surplus....... 
Insurance im Fore.....cccccoscsoccess 


6p dcbbdd0sdensnessetessacescense $ 12,629,857.65 


10,818,731.99 
1,811,125.66 
104,822,701.00 
16,81 1,250.99 


SOaTO OES S SAKES SEESOTCECESC SES $ 1,350,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 











DETERMINATION and ENERCY 
never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF THE 





E INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’”’ 
mean certain success for you. 





For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE LIFE UNDERWRITER 
His Service and Varied Relationships 








By STEWART ANDERSON 
Editor of “The Radiator,” Published by the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 








Life insurance is classed as a busi- 
ness. It uses business methods. If it 
would endure it must be governed by 
the arithmetical law—that is at the 
foundation of business—that two and 
two make four, and that what costs 
four dollars cannot be supplied for 
three dollars. Those who manage the 
companies and those who sell the 
product depend upon their labor for 
maintenance. In these respects life 
insurance is business. But the nature 
and uses of its product are such that 
the seller is to the buyer a friend and 
benefactor to a degree and of a kind 
that the salesman of food, or fabric, or 
house can never be. 

But the life underwriter’s work as a 
friend of man is not confined to pro- 
tecting women and children when 
death has struck down their supporter, 
to enabling the self-supporting woman 
to provide for her later years, to pro- 
viding a maintenance fund for man and 
wife when they shall have grown old, 
to preserving from destruction a busi- 
ness on which perhaps hundreds of 
homes depend for support, to establish- 
ing a chair in a seat of learning, to 
endowing a hospital bed, to creating a 
fund for the payment of a church debt, 
to pensioning a deserving clergyman. 
All of these things—things of the 
heart’s concern—your work encom- 
passes, and more. For the life under- 
writer is a friend of man in giving 
employment to countless men and 
women to him unknown, and through 
that labor he is a home-builder and an 
agency of social and national progress. 
The millions of dollars that are gath- 
ered by the companies from millions of 
policyholders are poured back in mighty 
volume into governmental and public 
service and business channels, through 
which the comfort and the enjoyment 
and the prosperity of a community or 
a State or the nation are provided 
and extended and constantly are being 
made more diverse. 

Life Underwriter’s Varied Relation- 
ships 

The life underwriter serves the dead 
in serving their survivors. He directly 
serves the living. And indirectly he 
serves the living and the dead, because 
through his labor he participates in the 
continuance and the extension of ac- 
tivities and enterprises that utilize the 
labor of the people, and that put into 
the individual’s hands the money that 
creates or supports his home and 
makes it possible for him to protect 
its members from life’s extremest 
misery. If the work of the life under- 
writer does not constitute him a “friend 
of man,” surely man is friendless in- 
deed. 

The life underwriter’s work as a 
friend of man entails other relation- 


Busy! 
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ships, in which his character of friend 
has still further expression. There are 
three such relationships: His relation- 
ship to the whole body of life under- 
writers; his relationship to his own 
company; his relationship to his own 
agency. 

In his relationship to the whole body 
of life underwriters it is his duty to be 
governed by the lower moral code and 
it is his privilege to be governed by 
the higher moral code. By the lower 
moral code I mean the common code 
of business honesty. By the higher 
moral code I mean the duty of service 
which religion prescribes and which 
society is ever more widely accepting. 
For if religion is entitled to authority 
in our lives, either because it is of God 
or because its ethics are necessary to 
the permanence and welfare of human 
society, then service, although a privi- 
lege, is as much of a duty as hon- 
esty is. Service of this kind is an 
expression of friendship, and friend- 
ship is neighborliness; and you will 
recall that when the Nazarene was 
asked which was the chief command- 
ment, He answered: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great com- 
mandment, and the second is like unto 
it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” The validity of this pro- 
nouncement as a binding rule of con- 
duct is undisputed, among civilized 
people at least, although observance of 
it, national or individual, seems hope- 
lessly far from becoming universal; 
yet, in universal obedience to it, ideal- 
ists and practicalists alike believe lies 
the only hope of the ultimate solution 
of economic and other problems in 
which are involved inequalities and in- 
justices that are a bar to social and 
international peace and that prevent 
the highest development of which man, 
the basic unit of society, is capable. 


Agent and His Competitors 


The relationship of the life under- 
writer to the whole body of life under- 
writers is maintained in part by his 
membership in the life underwriters’ 
association. And the life underwriters’ 
association exalts the law of service 
that is prescribed by the higher code 
of morals. Not only does it demand 
that the life underwriter shall not in- 
jure his fellow life underwriter, by 
word of mouth, touching his character, 
or by deed, touching his purse, but also 
it urges him to be active in his friend- 
liness, and to manifest his friendliness 
in words of praise for his brotherly 
competitor and his company, and in 
situations in which, although he might 
under the lower code properly take the 
advantage to himself, under the higher 
code of neighborliness he will give it 


to his brother competitor. He will not 
rebate, he will not twist, and if he 
finds that a prospect has promised to 
his competitor, he will respect that 
promise and will urge it on to fulfill- 
ment. And, even though wronged, he 
will not wrong his own integrity, he 
will not disregard the law of neighbor- 
liness, by seeking revenge through the 
doing of similar evil acts and through 
disobedience of the great second com- 
mandment. 

It is a psychological law that the 
nature of the thing sold reacts upon 
the character of the seller. In life 
insurance the nature of the product 
and the results of its use are such that 
the heart of the seller should grow 
more and more friendly as his years 
pass by; and because his occupation 
sustains the life underwriter in his 
obedience to the law of service, his 
relationship to his competing fellow- 
workers should be free from the gross 
and petty selfishness that so frequently 
is visible among competitors in other 
branches of business. Moreover, in his 
goings and comings among his fellow 
life underwriters he will avoid the sin 
of hypocrisy. 


No Brass and Cymbals 


His advocacy of the higher code will 
not ‘be mere sounding brass or a tink- 
li:g cymbal. If he speaks with the 
tongues of angels concerning brotherly 
love, if he denounces as with the 
trumpet of an archangel the evil of 
rebating and twisting, and if, having 
the gift of speech and of leadership, 
he is temporarily called from his sta- 
tion by the side of the road, and travels 
up and down the land authoritatively 
proclaiming the ethics of life insur- 
ance, he will not at every opportunity 
publicly go up to the temple to pray, 
and with a loud voice, that all men 
may hear him, say, “God, I thank Thee 
that I am not as other men are, nor 
even as some of these other life un- 
derwriters,” and then proceed to the 
council chamber of his organization 
and thence to the seat of public justice 
and lead the cry of “Crucify him! 
crucify him!” when the pack of wolves 
in saints’ clothing clamor for the de- 
struction of fellow-underwriters who 
are at least as honorable as either the 
Pharisaic leader or any among his 
malignant mob! On the contrary, he 
will practice what he preaches, and he 
will remember the admonition about 
casting the first stone. He will keep 
the law of God, he will keep the law 
of his State, he will keep the law of 
his company, in respect to practices 
that are harmful to our. business 
through being injurious to his fellow- 
agent—and sometimes are injurious to 
his fellow-agent, to policyholder and 
beneficiary, and to a competing com- 
pany. He will be a true and honorable 
friend of the men and women of his 
profession, and deserve among them 
the sacred title, “friend of man.” 

His Company 

The relationship of the life under- 
writer to his company: Here again he 
is subject to both the higher and the 
lower code of morals, and will act as 
a friend of man. He will in no wise 
wrong his company in the selection of 
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risks that he submits, or by doing any 
other thing that would be detrimental 
to the interests of the membership of 
the company; nor will he so conduct 
himself in his own community as to 
injure the reputation of his company 
and lessen its power to reach and serve 
the public. He will, instead, faithfully 
reflect the spirit of the institution, and 
be an efficient instrument of its serv- 
ice—alert, sympathetic, prompt. 


The Man and His Agency 


The third relationship of the life un- 
derwriter is with his own agency. He 
is a general agent, or he is a subordi- 
nate agent, and in either station he 
has an opportunity to be a friend of 
man. If he is a general agent, he is 
not only subject to the higher and the 
lower moral code, but also he is bound 
by “the family tie.” Usually he is an 
experienced man, and among those 
with whom, as sub-agents, he will con- 
tract, will be inexperienced men. These 
younger men should be able, because of 
his character and attitude, to look to 
him as to an elder friend, willing to 
help, able to counsel. He should be 
mindful that once he too was a sub- 
ordinate agent, and, remembering the 
stony path of his early days, and the 
pitfalls into which he blindly fell, he 
should do his utmost to help these 
younger men, to save them from loss, 
to show them the sure path to success 
—he should praise them in their suc- 
cess, and hearten them when they are 
disheartened. 
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SELLING IN NEW YORK 


POINTERS FROM ONE AGENT 





How a Successful Producer Operates 


in Metropolis—Examples of Suc- 
cessful Approval 





By ALEXANDER COWEN 
Article 2* 

We have been very successful with 
the “friendly act” system, and it is my 
belief that anybody who works it right, 
using good common sense, can keep 
himself busy five hours every working 
day, calling upon people whose names 
were obtained through the “friendly act” 
system. 

Another great point of importance in 
the life insurance business is the ap- 
proach and the manner in which an in- 
terview is conducted. Unless good 
common sense and reason are used, we 
cannot hope to write more than a very 
ordinary business. Before making 
your call you should study what infor- 
mation you have about the man, and 
then make up your mind as to what 
you are going to talk about, and make 
a note of it on your card. I want to 
tell you now how I approach an old 
policyholder. I call upon him and 
introduce myself this way. 

Exchange of Approach 

“Good morning, Mr. So-and-So, my 
name is Cowen. Mr. T. R. Fell, the 
manager of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
71 Broadway, has asked me to call upon 
you. We have a new rule to call upon 
old policyholders at least once every 
year, (two years—three years—the 
number of years depending upon how 
long the policy has been in force). This 
is your call. The reason for this is 
because from time to time the Company 
adds new features to its policy con- 
tracts, and its old policyholders are 
given an opportunity to have these new 
features attached to their contracts. 
Now, I notice that your policy was taken 
in 1910. We have since adopted the 
disability clause, in 1914. You can 
have this feature attached to your con- 
tract if you care to have it.” 

My experience has been that the pol- 
icyholder will then say, ‘““What does that 
mean?” I then proceed to tell him 
what the disability clause is and give 
him some rough idea as to what it 
would cost to have it attached. He 
will usually say, “Why, I think that is 
all right. I think I ought to have it. 
Don’t you think so?” 

My reply is: “Why, certainly. Most 
of the new business I write is written 
with the disability clause, and I under- 
stand that not all companies are wil- 
ling to extend this privilege to policy- 
holders who bought their policies prior 
to the adoption, by their companies, of 
this new feature. Have you had any 
serious sickness in the last five years? 
Has there been any death in your family 
in the last few years? Of course vou 
understand that the Company will want 
satisfactory evidence of insurability at 
this time. They will want to have you 
examined by their doctor at your ex- 
pense. You can very well see that the 
Company could not give their policy- 
holder such a feature without such evi- 
dence.- A man might have bought a 
policy six years ago and since have been 
disabled.” 

Increasing the Line 

The policyholder will then as a rule 
say: “How much will I have to pay for 
this examination?” I then tell him the 
doctor’s usual charge is $5, and follow 
that up immediately with some talk 
along these lines: “How much insur- 
ance do you carry besides this? None 
at ail? Then all you have is $10,000? 
You are going to buy more insurance, 
are you not?” He will usually say, “I 
suppose so.” I then point out to him 
that we want to be of service to him 
and that if we can advise him in any 
way whereby he can save money, we 


*Address delivered at Convention of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Agents. 


would gladly do so: “Now, you are go- 
ing to buy some more insurance some 
day. You are perfectly satisfied with the 
Massachusetts Mutual. You are never 
going to buy insurance cheaper than 
you can buy it now. Why not increase 
your insurance even if it is for the 
smallest amount, so that for this new 
insurance you can be examined at the 
Company’s expense and that examin- 
ation can be made to answer for the 
attachment of the disability clause to 
your old policy and also serve for at- 
taching the feature to the new contract. 
So you see if you only bought $1,000 
additional you could save yourself this 
$5.” Of course this method can be 
varied by different agents and the line 
of talk always differs a little in differ- 
ent cases, but this is an outline of how 
to get to the heart of your subject when 
calling upon old policyholders who have 
not had the disability clause. 
Always Got Increase 

So far, Iam glad to say, I have avoid- 
ed having anybody examined for the 
disability clause attachment to the old 
policy, without selling him additional 
insurance. The main thing in this 
canvass is, not to give the policyholder 
an idea that you are there to sell him 
insurance. Make up your mind earn- 
estly before you call upon him that you 
are going to look for an opportunity to 
be of service to him. Your attitude will 
then be such that the policyholder is 
entirely off his guard and does not 
handle you as he handles the man who 
is trying to sell him something, but 
more like a friend. It takes him quite 
a little time to realize that you have 
actually sold him, that you have gotten 
his application for an additional $5,000 
or $10,000. 

Making Term Conversions 

I would like to touch upon the ques- 
tion of term conversions. Before you 
ean convert a term policy you must 
yourself believe that the term policy 
is of very little good to the man who 
owns it, or at least that to the average 
man it is not nearly as good as an Or- 
dinary Life or Twenty Payment Life 
contract. You can easily become con- 
vinced of this if you will consult your 
manager on the subject. The method 
by which you should become convinced 
should be systematically set forth in 
writing, so that in an effort to convert 
a Term policy you can dwell upon cer- 
tain figures and arguments, showing 
your prospect why he is financially 
foolish to continue his Term policy a 
moment longer than he must. 

It is my practice to tell him the Term 
policy has been created for the purpose 
of covering certain contingencies, such 
as, limited term partnerships, mort- 
gages, etc., and say to him, “Why a man 
cannot buy permanent insurance, he 
should buy some form of temporary in- 
surance, but the moment he is finan- 
cially able to do so, he should convert 
his Term policy.” We have used a form 
of comparison, showing the superiority 
of the Ordinary Life over Ten Year 
Term, with great success. I am sure 
that anybody here who is interested in 
using this same form can get it bv ask 
ing Mr. Fell for a copy of it. I know 
how he feels towards the other agen- 
cies, and I am sure that if it is in his 
power to give any assistance to them 
he will go considerably out of his way 
to do it. 
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The Art of Asking Questions 

One of the most important things in 
the conducting of a life insurance in- 
terview I believe to be the art of ask- 
ing questions. You will probably no- 
tice if you try it (and a good many of 
you here know from experience that it 
is so) that the moment you begin to ask 
a lot of questions, in quick succession, 
you are controlling the situation. You 
get stronger with each question asked 
and a reply received. The main thing 
is to control the man you are trying 
to do business with. You cannot sell 
a man unless you can control him. 
Asking questions will help you control 
him. Such questions as, “How much 
do you carry? Are you married? How 
many children have you? Have you 
had any serious sickness in the last few 
years? When did you buy your last 
policy? In what company? Was it a 
Twenty Payment Life or an Ordinary 
Life? Have you no Ordinary Life?” 
etc. 





Life insurance is only properly sold 
when the agent selling it has, in the 
transaction, made a friend for both 
himself and the company. Not only is 
there a satisfied sale that will be a per- 
manent one, but to the agent himself, 
he has a friend at hand in the satisfied 
policyholder whom he can call upon 
and get good assistance in adding to 
his sales in that territory—Old Line 
Bankers Life. 
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The “‘Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 





American Life 
Convention Biggest 
and Best Meeting 


WIDE RANGE OF LIVE TOPICS 
DISCUSSED 





Charles F. Coffin Elected President— 
Don’t Endorse Federation— 
Features of Sessions 





(Special Correspondence) 
St. Louis— 

In number in attendance and enthusi- 
asm the meeting of the American Life 
Convention held here surpasses any in 
the history of the organization. The 
sessions were marked by broad discus- 
sion and there was a wide range of 
subjects in the addresses and reports. 

The cost of the agency system was 
considered with much interest and fa- 
vorable expressions were made in re- 
gard to the Federation, but formal 
endorsement was refused. 

Mayor Henry W. Keil of St. Louis, 
and Clarence H. Howard of the Busi- 
ness Men’s League, welcomed the dele- 
gates. 

Walter Chorn, Insurance Commission- 
er of Missouri, offered his services in 
any manner possible to help Home 
Offices or Field. He read a paper that 
will make a good canvassing document, 
but refused to allow it to ‘be reproduced 
until revised. 

Massey ‘Wilson, President Interna- 
tional Life, briefly reviewed the prog- 
ress of the A. L. C. He called attention 
to the fact that both the Missouri State 
Life and the Kansas City Life, the only 
two Missouri companies that were 
among the charter members of the A. 
L C., each now has more admitted 
assets than it had insurance in force 
when the Convention was organized 
ten years ago. 

Edward A. Woods on Thrift Campaign 

Edward A. Woods, President of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, in a forceful manner outlined 
a plan for arousing America to a state 
o1 life insurance preparedness. He pro- 
posed that all the companies get be- 
hind a campaign to write 6,000,000 new 
lives in one year. His idea is for all 
tke companies to report their business 
from new clients to a central office, 
from whencc the totals would be sent 
to all the companies. 

The keynote of the campaign, which 
must be broad enough to command gen- 
eral publicity, would be “life insurance 
as a phase of patriotism.” It would be 
a great thrift movement to make effec- 
tive the thrift agitation of the past few 
years. 

T. W. Vardell, President Southwest- 
ern Life, presented a motion to endorse 
the idea, which was done unanimously. 

Cost of New Business 

The Committee on the Cost of New 
Business reported that 76 companies, 
writing $422,000,000 new business, with 
$1,500,000,000 in force—73 per cent. of 
the new business written and 64 per 
cent. of the business in force of the 
Convention companies—was written at 
a cost on the new business of 32 per 
cent. less than on the business of the 
54 companies that reported last year. 

Discusses Federation 

H. W. Johnson, President Central 
Life of Illinois, made the Committee 
report on a resolution to endorse the 
Insurance Federation. He prefaced the 
report with a statement that the ques- 
tion is so important that it deserves 
careful consideraion and that after 
much deliberation, the Committee con- 
eurred in the action taken by the BExec- 
utive Committee last Spring, which 
action thoroughly endorsed the Federa- 
tion idea, but left the action of affilia- 
tion with the companies individually. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 

Thomas F. Daly, President Capitol 


Life of Denver, in talking on the reso- 
lution, traced the trend of economic 
cenditions for the past quarter of a 
century and advocated close co-opera- 
tion with the Federation. He said that 
the insurance business needs publicity 
—that the business is secured from the 
public and that the companies should 
go to the public with all the facts of 
the business. 

Charles F Coffin said that there is 
no question in the minds of the Execu- 
tive Committee as to the value or wis- 
dom of the Insurance Federation—but 
that the Committee does not believe 
that the Convention, as a whole, should 
assume the obligation of any sister 
organization. ‘His idea is that the A. L. 
C. should keep in the middle of the 
read, as far as its primary purpose is 
concerned. 

Multiple Line Argument 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life, 
on the multiple line discussion said 
there is such a thing as being “too spe- 
cial,” and overlooking the service you 
can give. He presented the argument 
that many policies are lapsed at criti- 
cal times because the policyholders get 
sick or hurt, carry no disability insur- 
ance and have no incomes, so that to 
cover completely is the only way to 
render full service. He regretted the 
suggestion that the writing of multiple 
lines is dangerous from a_ solvency 
standpoint. 

Lively Discussion on Cost 

Charles F. Coffin, Vice-President of 
the State Life of Indiana, discussing 
costs, said that “courage” is the all- 
important requirement—courage to cut 
costs after you have found where they 
are too high. Find the thing to do 
and do it, he said. Out of his per- 
sonal experience he made clear the 
value in cutting when and where cut- 
ting should be done. 

He told the story of how in 1907 his 
company had 800 agents and was put- 
ting on business at too great expense. 
Cuts were made and in less than a year 
the company had only 39 agents. For 
five years the company lost more busi- 
ness than it put on the books. Just 
before the cut was made the company 
had $80,000,000 in force and was making 
only $25,000 a year. Now, after ten 
years, the company has again reached 
$80,000,000—but it is making $1,000 a 
day—because it cut where cutting was 
needed. 

Records of Business 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, President 
Federal Life, told of the combination 
application and examination blank used 
‘by the company. The use of the blanks 
means that all business is examined 
business. At first the medical depart- 
ment objected but a little slip added 
fer confidential information overcame 
the objection. He said that if after 
careful supervising a full-time agent 
cannot average $5,000 a month, the 
company suggests that he had better 
put his efforts into work that will pay 
him better. 

He told of charts that show by lines 
the issued and paid for business of each 
agent. The charts are photographed and 
mailed to each agent on the first of 
each month. Another chart kept by 
the Company was outlined. It shows, 
day by day, after each agent’s name, 
the amount of applied for, issued, etc., 
so that a glance gives all the facts 
and faults. 

Agency Building 

Dr. Simmons in closing the discus- 
sion said thet the company has no fast 
rule on writing “extras” for an agent. 
It is governed by whether the agent 
sells his extras. He said that the com- 
pany insists on a surety bond of from 
$250 to $5,000—more for the informa- 
tion than the protection. 

The paper by the Hon. F. H. McMas- 
ter, Insurance Commissioner of South 
Carolina, on “What Constitutes Com- 
petitive Literature,” was read by Sec- 
retary Blackburn, as the Commissioner 
found it impossible to be present. 
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Factors that Make a 
Company Successful 


GRIMSLEY DISCUSSES 
THEIR PROBLEMS 


PRES. 





Co-operation in Field Needed—Urges 
Local Investment of Funds— 
Agents Big Factor 





The necessity for closer co-operation 
was emphasized by President George 
A. Grimsley in his address to the con- 
vention. Mr. Grimsley is president of 
the Jefferson-Standard Life. He be- 
lieves that much depends on selection 
of agents and he made a strong argu- 
ment for local irivestment of life in- 
surance funds. He predicted both State 
and National compulsory insurance 
laws and said there would be compul- 
sory guaranteed monthly incomes for 
widows, orphans and the aged. 

What Successful Company Needs 

President Grimsley said that in the 
successful operation of a company 
there must be an adequate rate, a 
careful selection of risks, and this 
means a careful selection of agents 
and medical examiners. The honest 
agent is as important a factor in the 
selection of risks as the medical ex- 
aminer. 

Not Too Eager for Business 

“The management must not be too 
eager for new business,” said Mr. 
Grimsley. “This leads to high com- 
missions, big office allowances and ad- 
vances to agents. Herein lies the 
principal danger. You will find that 


the failures in every section of the 
country have been due largely to high 
commissions and large advances to 
agents, and not to rascality or exces- 
sive salaries to officers and employes. 
There must be the strictest economy 
of management. The company must 
live within its means.” 
Investments and Loans 

There must also be the most care- 
ful investment of the assets of the 
company, he said. These assets should 
be distributed in the territory in 
which the company does business, and 
be confined very largely to loans on 
improved real estate, well located, con- 
sisting of good commercial business 
property, good residence property—the 
home of the borrower, and good farm 
property in a good state of cultivation, 
owned and operated by the borrower. 
The property should be carefully in- 
spected and appraised and not over 
one-half of a conservative valuation 
should be loaned. 

“I know of one company,” said Mr. 
Grimsley, “that has followed this plan 
for fifteen years, that had only one 
foreclosure during the first twelve 
years—and that by request to settle a 
co-partnership, and only half a dozen 
or more during the last three years, 
probably the most trying time finan- 
cially we have had for half a century. 

The Best Place to Write Business 

“In no field of endeavor is there 
greater need of intensive development 
than in life insurance,” continued Mr. 
Grimsley. “The wise builder of a life 
company will develop territory thor- 
oughly and open new territory slowly. 
The best place in the world to write 


(Continued on page 13) 
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Training Agents 
the Vital Problem 


SUGGESTS AGENCY SECTION FOR 
CONVENTION 





Frank A. Wesley Says Business Wants 
Not More Salesmen But Better 
Ones—Hits Brokerage Contracts 





That the business needed not more 
salesmen, but better trained salesmen 
and that the most vital field problem 
for both the young and old life insur- 
ance companies at this time is the 
selection and training of agents, was 
the key-note of a strong address de- 
livered by Frank A. Wesley, vice-presi- 
dent of the Standard Life of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Wesley is also vice-presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention. 

The methods of securing and train- 
ing salesmen have not kept pace with 
the other developments of the life in- 
surance business, he said. The suc- 
cessful salesman is secured more 
often by chance than through choice. 
The crying need in the life insurance 
business to-day is not for more sales- 
men but for carefully selected and 
better trained ones—greater efficiency 
in present selling forces. 

Now a Whole-time Advocate 

“Until recently,” continued Mr. Wes- 
ley, “I have been an advocate of the 
part time man, mainly for two rea- 
sons: Because the cost of his produc- 
tion is low, and because I felt that a 
man who was willing to devote his 
spare time to the writing of life in- 
surance was ambitious, and of the 
right material to make a full time 
salesman. 

“For those very reasons, the char- 
acter, standing and ability of part time 
men are not inquired into as carefully 
as full time representatives. ‘The re- 
sult is that many men are given rate 
books and contracts who should not be 
permitted to carry them. Naturally 
men of this kind lower the standing 
of the business and tend to keep men 
of greater ability out of it. Compara- 
tively few part time men develop into 
full time salesmen; the great majority 
write a few friends and drop out of 
the business. 

Few Reach High Mark 

“I am gradually coming to the opin- 
ion,” Mr. Wesley stated, “that, in order 
to secure the maximum results from a 
selling force, the part time man must 
be eliminated; or in any event that 
part time contracts should not be made 
with men in the same territory where 
full time salesmen are working. If it 
is advisable to have part time repre- 
sentatives in country districts, they 
should be men of character and ability 
that reflect credit upon the business. 

“The fact that but approximately ten 
full time men out of a hundred reach 
the hundred thousand dollar mark 
yearly is as much the fault of the com- 
panies as it is of the salesmen. A 
majority of the men who are devoting 
their full time and energies to the 
selling of life insurance have sufficient 
intelligence and understanding of their 
company’s contracts to enable them to 
pay for this amount yearly. 

“Why don’t they do it? They cer- 
tainly have a good article to sell. Be- 
cause they lack real training in the 
fundamentals of salesmanship. Be- 
cause they have not been taught an 
appealing selling talk. Because they 
are not required to do a definite 
amount of work every day or every 
week, either by making a certain num- 
ber of calls or by calling on certain 
people. Because they are not required, 
in the majority of cases, to make any 
report of what they do. Because they 
are not made to appreciate the serious- 
ness of the business. They are told, in 
many instances, that the insurance busi- 
ness differs from other businesses or 
professions in that no special training 
is required, and that they can make 





FRANK A. WESLEY 


money while learning the 


business. 


Value in Selling Talks 

“Every company has in its employ 
men who are paying for several hun- 
dred thousands of life insurance each 
year. If the selling talks of these 
leaders were taught to new men and 
to small producers, it would increase 
materially the efficiency of any agency, 
and the company would have the satis- 
faction of knowing that life insurance 
was being presented in an intelligent 
and attractive manner. 

“A large corporation in Massachu- 
setts haa forty of its new salesmen 
learn the selling talk of one of their 
most successful salesmen, and thirty 

(Continued on page 11) 
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What Constitutes 
Competitive Literature 


BAD FIELD PRACTICES HAVE 
DISAPPEARED 





Commissioner McMaster Gives Credit 
to Agents’ Associations and Laws 
—Level Premium Safe 





‘Recent laws intended to promote 
correct practices in life insurance field 
work have practically eliminated ob- 
jectionable competitive literature, said 
F. H. McMaster, insurance commis- 
sioner of South Carolina, in an address 
on this subject before the convention. 
Comm ’‘ssioner McMaster also gave 
credit to agents’ associations for a 
higher standard of ethics and practice 
in field work. 

Level Premium Insurance Safe 

“It may be stated as no violent 
assumption,” said Commissioner Mc- 
Master, “that supervision of life in- 
surance has so far progressed as well- 
nigh to eliminate the insecure life 
insurer. I have not endeavored to 
compile the statistics, but I know that 
I am safe in making the assertion that 
the number of level premium life in- 
surance companies which have failed 
is small, and in so far as loss to the 
policyholders is concerned during the 
past 15 or 20 years it is infinitesimal. 
It may be stated aimost without suc- 
cessful contradiction that the regula- 
tion of level premium life insurance 
companies has about reached that 
point whereby danger of loss other 
than in reduction of dividends to 
policyholders is well-nigh eliminated. 

“There may be occasions for re-in- 
surance, for transfers of risks from 
one company to another, but the stage 
of development has about been reached 
where the protection of the policy- 
holders in level premium life insurance 


SOUND, SAFE and CLEAN 


This Company is having a healthy, steady growth in the 
middle west. Its policies are up to date in every way with 
liberal, attractive features which make them sell. It insures 


both men and women on equal terms. 


It places total 


abstainers in a class by themselves and gives them the 
benefit of the saving in mortality which has averaged 25% 


for the past 7 years. 


It is a Legal Reserve Company operated under the 
supervision of the Insurance laws of the State of Illinois. 


All its investments are made in farm mortgages. 
interest earning therefrom for 1915 was 6.2%. 


Its 
It makes 


attractive contracts with general agents. It is now develop- 


ing several central and western states and has good open- 


ings for good men. 








Peoria Life Insurance Company 


EMMET C. MAY, President 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


0. B. WYSONG, Secretary 


HENRY LOUCKS, Supt. of Agents 


aS 


- deceive 


companies is well-nigh perfectly safe- 
guarded. 


Service to Policyholders 


“I would say that the standard of 
measurement as between company and 
company is that of service to its policy- 
holders, and competitive literature 
which does more than set forth the 
service performed by one company and 
another should be outlawed. That is 
to say, assuming that every company 
is safe, literature dealing with assets 
and liabilities, with investments of 
this, that and the other kind, with 
ratios of surplus to insurance in force. 
lapses to insurance written, or any of 
the variety of other representation; 
which have little or no meaning to the 
public and which were never intended 
for anything else than to confuse and 
the unsophisticated insurer 
should be denied use.” 

The so-called ratios of payments to 
policyholders, he said, the comparisons 
of rate of interest earned or of ex- 
pense rate, or of combined death and 
expense rate, actual to expected mor- 
tality, are such comparisons as may 
mean something to the managements, 
may help them to solve the problems 
with which they have to deal and 
therefcre have their use in that they 
may enable life insurance managements 
to increase the actual service to their 
policyholders, but almost any one of 
these comparative ratios by itself is 
deceptive and misleading, he contended, 
and it is only in that combined result 
of service to policyholders that they 
have any meaning whatever to the in- 
suring public. 

“I believe a more powerful agency 
in eliminating undesirable competitive 
literature and in preventing undesir- 
able competition than laws and depart- 
mental rulings are agency associations,” 
he said. “These associations have 
done much not only to build up a cor- 
rect code of ethics, but to establish a 
comradeship between the men in the 
life insurance business, without which 
code of ethics departmental rulings 
will have little effect. 


Agent Responsible for Literature Used 

“The agent is held responsible for 
any literature that he uses. It is not 
taken as a satisfactory answer that 
the literature is issued by a standard 
publishing house. The sole question 
is, does it misrepresent the real con- 
dition of a company authorized to do 
business in the State and has the 
agent in using this literature dealt un- 
justly with the company so licensed 
and has he used this literature so as 
wilfully to deceive a citizen of this 
State.” 

A company furnishing its agents 
with this so-called standard literature, 
he stated, is itself held liable for any 
use that its agents may make of this 
literature. This understanding of the 
law by the Insurance Department and 
the enforcement of this understanding 
has, to a very large extent, eliminated 
the use of such literature As a re- 
sult, charges of misrepresentation of 
the condition of a company licensed 
in the State are very rare in South 
Carolina. 

Under a law which requires that a 
life insurance agent’s license shall be 
revoked if he wilfully deceives or deals 
unjustly with a citizen of the State, 
it has been held that since any com- 
pany authorized to do business in the 
State is entitled to all of the rights of 
citizenship that if a life insurance 
agent in his zeal to get business for 
his own company deals unjustly with 
another company authorized to do 
business in the State, his act is sub- 
ject to inquiry and his license to pos- 
sible revocation. Or if in so doing he 
deceives a citizen of the State so as 
to cause this citizen to decline to take 
a policy in a company in which he had 
made application or to lapse a policy 
because of representations made to 
him by the agent of another company, 
this agent’s act is a subject of inquiry 
and his license subject to possible re- 
vocation. 
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Compromise After 
Contestable Period 


NO LEGAL GROUNDS EXIST, SAYS 
DEITCH 





Companies Should Live Up to Agree- 
ment, Even Though Case Involves 
Gross Misrepresentation 





What grounds, if any, exist for a life 
insurance company to compromise a 
ease after the contestable period? This 
subject was discussed by Guilford A. 
Deitch, of Indianapolis, before the Legal 
Section of the Convention. He first 
considered the reason for the adoption 
of the incontestable period. 

Early Practice 

“Prior to the adoption of the incon- 
testable period in policies of life insur- 
ance,” said Mr. Deitch, “it was custom- 
ary to make all answers in the appli- 
cation for the policy warranties. Under 
this form of policy it became customary 
for life insurance companies to contest 
the payment of the policy wherever 
there was the slightest breach of war- 
ranty, although the breach may have 
bad nothing whatever to do with the 
risk. In one case I recall to mind the 
company resisted payment of the policy 
fot a breach of warranty as to the num- 
ber of brothers and sisters the insured 
stated that he had had. The insured 
stated, as I remember, that he had 
seven brothers and sisters, when in 
fact he had had eight. The answers in 
tLe application being a direct warranty, 
the court held that there could be no 
recovery on this policy. A number of 
states then adopted a statute reducing 
all answers in the application to rep- 
resentations and doing away with direct 
warranties. The companies, however, 
eentinued to resist claims long after 
the issuance of a policy and in some 
cases where the insured had paid for 
fifteen years or more. 

“To meet this conditions of affairs 
some of the states, notably Missouri, 
adopted a statute that no statement 
in the application should be deemed 
a waranty or material to the risk 
unless the matter misrepresented con- 
tributed to the death of the insured. 
These statutes went far beyond .the 
evil to be remedied, as there are many 
matters inquired about in the appli- 
cation, as family history, previous 
sickness or disease, which might not 
contribute to the insured’s death, but 
which would be sufficient reason to the 
medical director to decline the risk. 

States Passed Incontestable Laws 

“The states then began to adopt sta- 
tutes making a policy incontestable af- 
ter a certain period has elapsed from 
the date of the issuance of the policy. 
The most general period named in 
these statutes is two years, and all 
companies operating in states which do 
not have a statute making policies in- 
contestable after a certain period have 
by force of competition added such a 
clause to their policies. The most gen- 
eral period named is two years, al- 
though most companies name a period 
less than two years as the incontest- 
able period. Under the Massachusetts 
statute it has been held that the com- 
panies cannot name a period less than 
two years. Most of the states provide, 
however, that the period shall be for 
not less than two years. 

“The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany formerly issued a policy absolute- 
lv incontestable from date, but they 
were compelled to pay so many claims 
under this form of policy that they have 
ncw made their policies incontestable 
after two years from date. 

When Misrepresentation Enters 

“Notwithstanding the incontestable 
clause, some companies have attempted 
to defeat its operation on the ground 
that the insured was guilty of fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations, but the courts 
have uniformly held that the incontest- 
able clause is a valid clause, and it 
means just what it says, that the policy 
shall be incontestable on the ground 


o: fraud or any other ground if the con- 
testable period has passed. 

“In the case of Murray v. State Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, 48 At- 
lantic Reporter 800, the Supreme Court 
of Rhode Island in construing the in- 
contestable clause says: ‘The practi- 
cal and evidently the intended ef- 
fect of the stipulation in question 
was to create a short statute of limita- 
tions in favor of the insured within 
which limited period the insurer must, 
if ever, test the validity of the policy. 


No Reason for Compromise 

“The rule may be stated, therefore, 
that where the incontestable period 
named in the policy has passed there is 
ne reason in law for refusal to pay the 
pclicy or to offer to compromise the 
claim, and even though the company 
should be able to effect a compromise 
with the beneficiary after the contest- 
able period had passed, I do not believe 
that any court would uphold such a 
compromise. I have always believed 
that when a contract has been made it 
should be lived up to and that payment 
should be made in exact accordance 
with the contract. If companies, in 
order to secure business, are willing to 
put a one-year contestable clau-e in 
their policies, or a two-year contestable 
clause, then they should be willing to 
pay the claim if the insured dies after 
the contestable period named in the 
policy. 

“My answer to the main question 
therefore is that no legal ground exists 
for a life insurance company to com- 
promise a case after the contestable 
period has expired, and there being no 
legal ground and the company having 
made the contract with its eyes open 
there would be no moral ground for 
such a compromise except in cases of 
substitution, and in such cases there 
would be no legal contract entered into. 
And in the case of the execution of the 
insured for murder, which event the 
law says ig not one insured against nor 
contemplated by a policy of life insur- 
ance.” 


Training Agents 
the Vital Problem 
(Continued from page 10) 


of these salesmen made good almost 
from the start—a record far superior 
to any other made up to that time by 
the company. Other organizations are 
doing the same thing with satisfactory 
results.” 

Against Brokerage Contracts 


High brokerage contracts do not at- 
tract the right kind of men to the busi- 
ness contended Mr. Wesley. They do 
not tend for permanency but breed re- 
bating and high-pressure methods. Giv- 
ing a man a contract to sell life insur- 
arce merely because he has a good char- 
acter is as poor business as giving him 
a life insurance policy for the same 
reason. 

“IT am not an advocate of less commis- 
sions for life insurance salesmen,” he 
said. “The men who are doing this 
work are entitled to more rather than 
less compensation. The saving will 
ccme from more carefully selected and 
better trained salesmen, 


Suggests Agency Sections 


“All the other branches of the life 
insurance business are organized and 
have their bureaus for the exchange of 
ideas,” continued Mr. Wesley, “but the 
selling end, the most important of all, 
has been neglected. The American Life 
Convention has its medical and its legal 
sections, and I hope that it will estab- 
lish an agency section composed of of- 
ficials at the head of this branch of the 
business. Definite plans could be 
worked out for the selection and train- 
ing of salesmen, the most important 
questions to be asked the prospective 
salesman, the kind of data to be se- 
cured in order to improve the selection, 
the best way to handle men, the estab- 
lishment of training schools, etc. This 
kind of an organization is going to 
come, whether the American Life Con- 
vention leads the way or not. 





WHAT LEADING AUTHORITIES SAY 
ABOUT 


The Standard Life 


OF PITTSBURGH 





“T am satisfied that the officers and directors of the Standard are 
men of integrity and high business standing. 
Company to any prospective policyholder.” 


(For 14 years Insurance Commissioner of the State of Pennsylvania.) 


I recommend the 


GEORGE B. LUPER. 





integrity and business ability.” 


equitably settled.” 


“The Company is solvent and reliable. 


CHARLES JOHNSON, 


“The Company has had a good growth.” 

“The cost of new business is reasonably moderate.” 

“Its policies are fair and liberal in their general terms.” 

“The mortality rate is favorable, and claims are promptly and 


“The Company has a very reputable backing.” 


The officers are men of 


Ex-Insurance Commissioner, 
State of Pennsylvania. 


—From Best’s Insurance Reports. 





JOHN C. HILL 
President. 


FRANK A. WESLEY 
Vice-President—Director of Agencies. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 


PRESIDENT 
Charles F. Coffin, 
State Life 


SECRETARY-GENERAL 
COUNSEL 


INNATE 





T. W. Blackburn 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Dr. E. G. Simmons, 
Pan American 





George A. Grimsley, 
Jefferson Standard 
Henry Abels, 
Franklin Life 


H. L. Seay, 
Southland Life 


E. W. Randall, 
Minnesota Mutual 


J. B. Reynolds, 
Kansas City Life 


000 


VICE-PRESIDENTS OF AMERICAN 
LIFE CONVENTION 





Arkansas—A. B. Banks, Pres. Home 
Life & Acc. Co. 

CaliforniamWarren R. Porter, Pres 
Western States Life. 

Colorado—Thos. F. Daly, Pres. Capi- 
tol Life. 


Georgia—Wilmer L. Moore, Pres. 
Southern States Life. 

Idaho—Edwin S. Chadwick, Sec’y. 
Idaho State Life. 

Illinois—A. M. Johnson, Pres. Nat- 


ional Life U. S.A. 

Indiana—C. D. Renick, Pres. Indiana 
Nat. Life. 

Iowa—James M. Jamison, Pres. West- 
ern Life, DesMoines. 

Kansas—E. E. Sallee, Bank Savings 
Life. 

Kentucky—W. W. Moore, V. P. Inter- 
Southern Life, Louisville. 

Louisiana—Crawford H. Ellis, Pres. 
Pan-American. 

Michigan—W. A. Watts, Pres. Prefer- 
red Life. 

Minnesota—Jno. T. Baxter, 
Northwestern Nat. Life. 

Mississippi—W. Q. Cole, Pres. Lamar 
Life. 

Missouri—James A. McVoy, V. P. and 
Gen. Mer. Central States Life. 

Montana—H. R. Cunningham, V. P. 
Montana Life. 

Nebraska—Frans Nelson, Pres. Com- 
monwealth Life, Omaha. 

New Mexico—Geo. Roslington, Sec’y 
Occidental Life. 

North Carolina—C. W. Gold, Treas. 
Jefferson Standard Life. 

North Dakota—J. J. Feckler, Sec’y. 
Pioneer Life. 


Pres. 


Ohio—John M. Sarver, Pres. Ohio 
State Life. 
Oklahoma—O. E. McCartney, Pres. 


Oklahoma National Life. 

Oregon—S. P. Lockwood, V. P. Col- 
umbia Life & Trust. 

Pennsylvania—Frank A. Wesley, V. 
P. Standard Life. 

South Carolina—T. Oregon Lawton, 
Jr., Pres. S. E. Life. 

South Dakota—C. W. 
Sec’y. First National. 

Tennessee—W. C. Stacy, Sec’y. Vol- 
unteer State Life. 

Texas—T. W. Vardell, Pres. South- 
western Life. 

Utah—H. C. Edwards,,V. P. Contin- 
ental Life. 

Virginia—E. Strudwick, Pres. Atlantic 
Life. 

West Virginia—Harrison B. Smith, 
Pres. George Washington. 

Wisconsin—Wm. A. Fricke, V. P. 
Great Northern Life. 

Washington—W. M. McConnell, Gen- 
eral Manager, Western Union Life. 





Martindale, 
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First Year Expenses 
How to Reduce Them 


AGENCY COST A WEAK SPOT IN 
ORGANIZATION 





E. G. Simmons, Vice-President and 
Manager of Pan-American Life 
Discusses Problem 





A lack of detailed information as to 
the cost ‘cf agency development and the 
extent of such expenditures was given 
by E. G. Simmons, vice-president and 
general manager of the Pan-American 
Life, as among the chief causes of high 
first year expenses for a life insurance 
company, in discussing this subject. 


What Constitutes Excess 

“Just what constitutes excessive first 
year expense is difficult to determine,” 
he said, “and in my opinion it would 
be impossible to establish a fixed per- 
centage of the premium income that 
could be used by all companies in the 
procurement of new business. I will 
therefore confine myself to a general 
discussion of the various elements that 
are regarded by practically all of us 
as the main factors in first year cost, 
namely: Agents’ contracts; advances 
to agents; home office agency manage- 
ment; training of agents. 

Cost of Too Rapid Growth 

“Our first thought, when excess cost 
is considered, is that of commissions to 
agents. An analysis of commissions 
paid by companies represented in the 
American Life Convention discloses the 
fact that over 65 per cent. of the com- 
panies are paying only such commis- 
sions as are fully warranted by the re- 
serve valuation under which they are 
operating. A number of our companies, 
however, are paying excessive commis- 
sions, which cannot help but reflect un- 
favorably the average commissions 
paid when the companies are taken col- 
lectively.” 

Mr. Simmons said there are two prin- 
cipal causes for excessive first year 
commissions—first, the desire for too 
rapid growth; second, competition 
among companies for agents. Many 
company Officials believe, he said, that 
their showing for the year is deter- 
mined by the volume of new insurance 
written, and therefore sacrifice quality 
for quantity. Agency managers should 
know that their work at the end of the 
year is more favorably reflected in the 
permanent character of their organiza- 
tion than in the volume of new insur- 
ance secured. This strife for new busi- 
ness results in the keenest competition 
for agents, which causes more than 
any other one factor, excessive com- 
missions. The practice of employing 
agents connected with other compan- 
ies, he said, is one that should be as 
strongly condemned by the American 
Life Convention as are the twisting 
and rebating evils. 


Uniform Commissions Not Feasible 

“I do not hesitate to explain to the 
new man in the business,” continuea 
Mr. Simmons, “that he is not receiving 
commissions equal to the experienced 
and large producers, and tell him the 
class in which he is placed. He has 
invariably accepted the proposition as 
being reasonable and just. By follow- 
ing this method, many of our largest 
and most dependable producers have 
graduated from the ranks of part-time 
men. 

“It has ‘been suggested that the 
American Life Convention discuss the 
advisability of adopting a uniform 
agency contract. In my opinion, a uni- 
form. agency contract and schedule of 
commissions would not be feasible at 
this time. Each company must solve 
this problem for itself, guided by its 
own experience and the character of 
the field in which it is operating. 

Evils in Advances to Agents 

“I do not know of any one contribu- 
ting factor to excessive first year cost 
that has been more abused, than that 
of advances to agents. The advance 





DR. E. G. SIMMONS 





evil is greatly increased where com- 
panies operating under the direct home 
office contract system attempt to act 
as a clearing house for notes taken in 
settlement of the first year’s premium. 
Notes held in the office in excess of the 
net premium and advances made may 
appear to warrant an additional finan- 
cial outlay, but unless these expendi- 
tures are guarded most carefully they 
lead to disastrous consequences. 
Staggering Charge for Advances 
“The agents’ debit balances of our 
companies charged off during the past 
five years, if presented individually and 
collectively, would stagger us. In the 
last annual statement of companies 
represented in the American Life Con- 
vention, under the items Bills Receiv- 


(Continued on page 13) 


Questionable Hazards 
In Life Underwriting 


SOME FORMS THAT NEED CLOSE 
WATCHING 





Charles H. Beckett, Actuary of State 
Life of Indianapolis, Shows 
Experience on Classes 





Questionable hazards in life under- 
writing were considered by Charles H. 
(Beckett, actuary of the State Life of 
Indianapolis, who in his address defined 
questionable hazards, reviewed com- 
pany practice, discussed important 
classes and suggested methods of deal- 
ing with them. 

“A questionable hazard from the life 
underwriting standpoint,” said Mr. 
Beckett, “is a risk which belongs to a 
class of which the mortality cannot be 
pre-determined with a sufficient degree 
of accuracy to permit of the calculation 
of the death strain, or the degree of 
departure from a standard table of 
measurement. Classes which are known 
t» ‘be subject to a mortality above the 
normal are not, therefore questionable 
or speculative provided: 


“First, that the mortality can be ac- 


curately calculated from = statistical 
data; 
“Second, that the conditions which 


cause the extra mortality are unchang- 
ing and have remained practically con- 
stant over the period included in the 
statistical study. If conditions are 
c'anging, it is necessary that the ef- 
fect of change can be ascertained in 
such a manner as to enable the modi- 
fication of the mortality to be deter- 
mined.” 
Restrictions Eliminated 

An examination of policies issued 
seme fifty years ago reveals the extent 
to which hazards then regarded as ques- 
ticnable entered into these contracts, 
Mr. Beckett stated. These contracts, asa 
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rule, become void: If the insured should 
cl.ange his occupation to one regarded 
as more hazardous without obtaining 
the consent of the company; die by his 
own hand or in a duel, or by the hands 
of justice, or in violation of any law of 
any State or the United’ States or of 
any government; die upon the seas; 
pass beyond the settled limits of the 
United States; visit those parts of the 
United States which lie south of the 
States of Virginia or Kentucky between 
the first of July and the first of Novem- 
ber; visit California or Oregon; pass 
into the territory of the United States 
west of the twenty-first meridian of 
longitude from Washington; enter into 
military or naval service without the 
consent of the company; be employed 
as an engineer, fireman, conductor, 
brakeman, officer or servant of any steam 
vessel; manufacture or transport explo- 
sives without the consent of the com- 
pany; be intemperate so far as to im- 
pair his health or induce delirium tre- 
mens. These and other restrictions 
were made a part of the policy con- 
tracts themselves. Later it was custo- 
mary to place such of these restrictions 
as were retained in the application for 
the contract. Policies issued today are 
practically free from such restrictions. 
About the only one remaining is that 
ol suicide. 
Liquor Users 


Since the publication of the Medico- 
Actuarial reports a great deal of atten- 
tion has been devoted to the question 
of extra hazard on account of the use 
of intoxicating liquors. The startling 
revelations made in this report, consid- 
ered in the light of the fact that risks 
under observation in this investigation 
had been selected with great care, is 
ample cause for serious study. 

The difficulties to be met in calcu- 
lating the proper extra hazard on ac- 
ccunt of the use of alcohol are insuper- 
able, Mr. Beckett said. Even though it 
were possible to estimate the deleteri- 
ous effects of alcohol upon the consti- 
tution of the individual, very little 
progress would be made toward the so- 
lution of the problem for the reason 
that alcohol is the principal contrib- 
uting cause of so many deaths. United 
States mortality statistics show that 25 
per cent. of the suicides in the United 
States are directly traceable to liquor. 
Many of our greatest authorities be- 
lieve that alcohol is the principal con- 
tributing cause of tuberculosis, and no 
one doubts the injurious effects of alco- 
hol upon many degenerate diseases. Its 
use increases the risk of moral hazard, 
and its effect is handed down to future 
generations through heredity. 


“Business insurance is sometimes re- 
ferred to as belonging to questionable 
hazards or even speculation insurance,” 
continued Mr. Beckett. “There has 
been a tendency perhaps, to confuse 
business insurance with joint life or 
partnership insurance. It may be that 
the very unfavorable experience shown 
in the Medico-Actuarial investigation in 
certain classes of joint life insurances 
has brought about a certain amount of 
prejudice. We certainly have received 
no encouragement thus far from any 
published experience on joint life poli- 
cies, issued when the life of a woman 
was involved, that would justify us in 
removing such applicants from ques- 
tionable hazards. However, co-partner- 
ship insurance designed to indemnify 
the surviving partner, or partners, 
against the financial hazard of a part- 
ner’s death, should not be confused with 
joint life insurance and is usually more 
satisfactorily effected by the different 
partners taking individual insurance 
policies for the benefit of the firm. 

“The difficulty with a joint life insur- 
ance policy for such a purpose is that 
it merely promises to pay one claim on 
the first death and leaves the surviv- 
ing partner, or partners, without insur- 
auce when their condition of health 
might ‘be such as to preclude the possi- 
bility of securing insurance on the basis 
of a medical examination. If the firm 
is an applicant beneficiary the same 
questions in reference to financial re- 
sponsibility arise.” 
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Right of Assignment ; 
Change of Beneficiary 





W. H. Hinebaugh, General Counsel of 
Central Life, on Clauses Used 
By Companies 





Clause reserving to the insured the 
right of assignment and change of 
beneficiary were the subject of an ad- 
dress by W. H. Hinebaugh, general 
counsel for the Central Life of Illinois. 

“We may safely conclude that aside 
from any question of insurable interest 
a life insurance policy is assignable the 
same as any other chose in action,” said 
Mr. Hinebaugh. 

Assignment Without Consent of Co. 

“In recent years a large number of 
States have adopted standard forms of 
policy contracts and have provided by 
law that no policy of. life insurance 
shall be insured or delivered in the 
State unless it contains those standard 
forms. In many of these States, not- 
ably Ohio, Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, the exact language of the 
assignment clauses which must be used 
in policies issued in those States. is 
fixed by the statute and the language 
used is as follows: 

“‘No assignment of this policy shall 
be binding upon the company until it 
be filed with the company at its home 
office. The company assumes no re- 
sponsibility as to the validity of any 
assignment.’ This at once raises the 
question as to the validity of an assign- 
ment of a life insurance policy made 
without the consent of the company. 
The authorities are somewhat conflict- 
ing on this question, but I believe it 
may be safely said that an assignment 
of a life insurance policy is not ren- 
dered valid as between the parties by 
a stipulation in the policy contract 
that the assignment shall not be valid 
without the consent of the company. 
The courts holding that such a pro- 
vision is inserted in the contract solely 
for the benefit of the company and if 
the company does not choose to take 
advantage of this provision it is not 
open to anyone else to make the ob- 
jection.” 


First Year Expenses 
How To Reduce Them 
(Continued from page 12) 


able and Agents’ Balances, is charged 
the enormous amount of $2,512,343, and 
while it is true that all of this does not 
represent advances to agents, I believe 
that a large part of this amount so 
charged represents advances made: to 
men in the field. 

“It would be almost impossible to 
make a rule, whereby we would make 
no advances, even under special condi- 
tions, but I believe if we would follow 
the plan of making advances only to 
men who have demonstrated their abil- 
ity to repay them, or whose personal 
responsibility would guarantee the re- 
turn of money advanced, we would 
greatly reduce the excessive expense 
that may rightfully be charged to this 
item. 

“The records of 59 reporting com- 
panies in the American Life Conven- 
ticn show 4,054 agency cancellations 
for the first half of 1916, an average of 
68 for each company. Assuming the 
non-reporting companies to have had 
similar experience, the agency cancel- 
lations for all companies in our Con- 
vention would total 6,732 for six months 
or over 13,000 for the year. 

Cost of Equipping Agents 

“I have gone carefully into the cost 
of equipping a new man in the field, 
using not only the experience of our 
company, ‘but the experience of many 
other companies. This investigation 
shows the average cost of only a mod- 
erate equipment (including a pro-rata 
share of agency supervision, etc.) is 
approximately $50 for each man with 
whom a contract is made. This does 
not take into consideration the service 


given him throughout the time of his 
connection with the company, as well 
as visits from our field supervisors, cost 
ot additional supplies, literature, cor- 
respondence, etc. It is therefore evi- 
dent that this is one of the great causes 
of first year expense usually charged 
in the company statement to Agency 
Supervision, Traveling Expenses, etc. 

“T believe the day is rapidly approach- 
ing when every life insurance company 
in this country will require a higher 
standard for men with whom they con- 
tract to represent them as agents. A 
personal investigation of a prospective 
agent, a report upon his moral and 
financial standing, and a careful analy- 
sis of his former business experience 
will do much to prevent contracts being 
made with men who are only unre- 
lieble from a moral and financial stand- 
point. 

Home Office Management 

“One of the causes of excessive first 
year cost is lack of detailed informa- 
tion on the part of our agency mana- 
gers concerning agency expenditures. 
We know the commissions we pay and 
the advances we make, but the equally 
important items—Supervision, Travel- 
ing Expenses, Agency Advertising, Pos- 
tage, Printing, etc., are often carried 
under the head of General Expense and 
their relation to first year cost never 
considered.” 


Factors That Make 

Company Success 

(Continued from page 9) 

new business is where you have some, 
and the easiest place to keep your 
business on the books is where you 
have more. The hardest place in the 
world to write new business is where 
you have a lot of lapsed policies, or in 
the wake of a disreputable agent. 


How to Enter New Territory 

“When a company enters new terri- 
tory, it should be equipped to make 
an impression on that territory in a 
short time by writing a good volume 
of select, high-class business. This 
will attract new agents of character 
and enable you to get and hold new 
business. It has been my observation 
that, if a company enters a com- 
munity, or a State, and drags along 
indifferently for several years, it finds 
it very difficult to overcome the handi- 
cap. A small amount of business 
written in a large territory is very 
expensive business. On this rock many 
have gone to pieces. With a good 
volume in a small territory, it is easier 
and cheaper to get new business and 
easier and cheaper to keep business. 
It is a comfort and inspiration to both 
agents and policyholders. I would not 
have you understand that I do not be- 


lieve in expansion. I do, but no faster 


, than you can develop the territory well 


and hold it. No company in existence 
can enter a community, write a lot of 
business and go away and leave it. It 
will go off. This concentrated effort 
enables the agent and company to keep 
in close touch with and hold it at less 
expense. 


Keeping Business on the Books 


“In building a life company, it is 
just as important to keep the business 
on the books as it is to put it on. It 
is much easier to keep the business 
on the books in a community where 
you have a number of satisfied policy- 
holders.” 


President Grimsley said that re- 
newal commissions should be given 
as compensation for keeping the busi- 
ness on the books and not as part of 
the compensation for putting it there. 

On the subject of investments Mr. 
Grimsley said that there was a grow- 
ing feeling that the life and fire in- 
surance companies should distribute 
their investments as equitably as pos- 
sible in the territory from which they 
collected premiums. He thought either 
compulsory or voluntary distribution 
of ufe insurance assets was inevitable. 
He is opposed, he said, to legislation 
but favored voluntary distribution. 








ness on the books. 
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FIRE INSURANCE LOCAL CLUBS 

Among the important and construc- 
tive discussions at the convention of 
the fire insurance agents in Boston 
last week was the information given 
to the delegates regarding fire insur- 
ance clubs maintained in several cities 
by local agents. These clubs have 
agreements about credits and cancel- 
lations, and exercise a censorship over 
ethics, having nothing to do with rates. 
The most important is the one in 
Kansas City, which has a membership 
fee of $1,000, admittance to which is 
eagerly sought, as can be judged by 
the fact that agents who are not mem- 
bers cannot get company representa- 
tion. 

Thus, it will be seen that the com- 
panies, in one city at least, have put 
the seal of their approval on the ex- 
clusive club idea. 

In Helena, Ark., there is a club that 
is doing splendid service for local 
agents and companies as well. Other 
clubs are in scattered locations, and 
the idea is bound to grow as soon as 
agents everywhere hear about Kansas 
City and Helena. 

The club with seats for sale, a la 
Stock Exchange—as in Kansas City— 
is an interesting development, particu- 
larly the censorship scheme. In Kan- 
sas City several “agents” have been 
refused membership, one of them being 
turned down because he is a bartender, 
or was. Naturally no club can suc- 
ceed unless there are penalties and 
exclusive features. As long as the 
latter are not abused the clubs will 
make headway. If they are too exclu- 
sive they may run up against court 
opposition, as some aggrieved individual 
who is barred will be sure to cry 
“monopoly,” and alleged he is being 
deprived of his livelihood. 

For the benefit of the readers of 
The Eastern Underwriter some by- 
laws of the Helena (Ark.), Insurance 
Agents’ Club are given: 

(FIRE, CASUALTY, SURETY) 


Prompt Payment of Premiums 


One of the first things to be taken up by 
the local clubs is the regulation of long term 
credits. This regulation has been  success- 
fully tried in a number of localities, and has 
greatly improved local conditions. As a gui 
we quote below from the constitution and by- 
laws of the Helena (Ark.) Fire Insurance 
Agents’ Club: 

(Note:)—The term club or association 
can be used; but in any event the or- 
ganization should include fire, casualty and 
surety agents.) 


uide, 


By-Laws Helena (Ark.) Insurance Agents’ 
Club 


EXTENSION OF CREDIT 


“(Sec. 1.) Premiums on all policies of insur- 
ance written within the above defined bound- 
ary are judged due and payable on the first 
day of the month immediately following the 
date of such policies. 

“(Sec. 2.) If the premium under any policy 
remains unpaid on the twentieth (20th) day of 
the month following month of issue of suc 
policy, such policy shall be cancelled as of 
said twentieth (20th) day for non- payment of 
the premium thereunder, and under no circum- 
stances may further extension of time for pay- 
ment of such premium be granted. 

“(Sec. 3.) Acceptance of notes as payment of 
premium under policies of insurance should be 
discouraged by members of the Club. In the 
event the acceptance of a note is absolutely 
necessary, such note shall bear interest from 
date of not less than eight (8%) per cent. The 
acceptance of a note constitutes full payment 
of premium for which it is made, and in the 
event of default in payment of such note by 
the maker the holder of such note is not en- 
titled to protection by other members as set 
forth below. 





CANCELLATION FOR NON-PAYMENT 


“(Sec. 1.) When it becomes necessary to can- 
cel a policy under the conditions outlined 
above it shall be the duty of all members of 
this Club BEFORE formal notice of cancella- 
tion is preferred assured to deliver into the 
hands of the Secretary information containing 
the name of the assured and amount of earned 
premium under policy so cancelled in order 
that he may be protected as shown below. 

“(Sec. 2.) Immediately upon receipt of the 
above mentioned information it shall be the 
duty of the eng en to place the same in- 
formation in the hands of each member of this 
Club immediately. This information shall then 
be _ entered in a_ specially kept book in 
alphabetical order for future reference. 


“(Sec. 3.) Further it shall then become the 
duty of all members hereof to decline to is- 
sue a policy of insurance for any person, per- 
sons or company whose name appears upon this 
list until eonsiuales evidence of the payment 
of the amount set against his name has been 
produced. 

“(Sec. 4.) Prompt notice must be given the 
secretary if a delinquent pays the amount set 
against his name and secretary must notify 
every member hereof. 

“(Sec. 5.) In the event of cancellation by 
any member hereof of any outstanding policy 
one same method of procedure must be Seflowes 
and the same protection must be attorded by 
all members hereof. 

“(Sec. 6.) It is specifically understood and 
agreed that if the name of any person, per- 
sons or company appears on this list and a 
request for the issue of a policy of insurance 
for his account is made by a mortgage or any 


other person for him this request must be 
declined. 
“(Sec. 7.) Each member of this Club must 


place the following label on al! policies on 
risk in Phillips County: 

“The premium of this policy is due and pay- 
able on the first day of the month following 
date of policy. If unpaid on the 20th of month 
following policy date, policy must be returned 
for cancellation. 

“(Sec. 8.) If unintentionally a policy is writ- 
ten and delivered within 24 hours to a de- 
linquent before’ his name is turned in, such 
policy must be taken up. 





Credit Agreement Helena (Ark.) Insurance 
Agents’ Club 





“The following agreement is hereby entered 
into and between all members of this Club, 
their officers, directors and employes, to be 
signed in duplicate by them and their licensed 
employes; one copy to be held in the sses- 
sion of the President and the other in the 
hand of the secretary. 

“We the undersigned fire and casualty insur- 
ance agents of Helena, Arkansas, and members 
of the Fire Insurance Club of Helena, Arkan- 
sas, hereby pledge our sacred word of honor as 
entlemen that we will live > to and abide 

P, the letter and meaning of the Constitution, 

By-Laws and Agreements of the Fire Insur- 
ance Club of Helena, Arkansas, and that on 
and after November i, 1914, we will write all 
policies of insurance subject to the following 
conditions: 

“(1.) That premiums on all policies shall be 
held due and payable on the first day of the 
month immediately following date of issue of 
such - policy. 

“(2.) That in the event premium for any 
olicy of insurance remains unpaid on the 
Fwentieth (20th) day of the month immediately 
following month of issue we will immediately 
cancel such policy for non-payment of premium. 

“(3.) That before assured is served with 
formal notice of cancellation for the above 
reason we will deliver into the secretary’s 
hands the name of assured and amount of 
earned premium under the policy cancelled. 


“(4.) That we will keep and preserve an 
alphabetically arranged list of such names 
turned in by the secretary, and further we 
will not issue a policy of insurance to any 
person, persons or company whose name ap- 
ears on said list until conclusive evidence 
as been produced to show that payment of 
earned premium under policy so cancelled has 
been made. 

“(5.) That we will pay our pro-rata part 
of the cost of installing and maintaining the 
system outlined above,’ 











| The Human Side of Insurance 











LAWRENCE C. WOODS 


Sara Francis Jones, of Chicago, a 
member of the Equitable Assurance So- 
ciety’s Producers’ Club, sold over $200,- 
00€ of life insurance last year. Miss 
Jcnes blames it all on Mrs. Florence 
Shaal of Boston. She says Mrs. Shaal 
has blazed the trail for women in life 
insurance. She declares that Mrs. 
Shaal is the biggest life insurance wo- 
man in the world. Miss Jones was for- 
merly a New Yorker, she went to Chi- 
cago about five years ago. Speaking of 
women in professions-Miss Jones says: 

“In Chicago women are doing well in 
professions. They are also capital in 
business. it is not unusual for a wo- 
man to earn $10,000. In my work I 
have never had a rebuff. Women have 
many advantages over a man in this 
business. Any woman who starts right 
ought to make as much as $2,000 the 
first year; after that there is no limit. 
I ‘believe that the whole world-is a field 
for the insurance women. I would be 
willing to take my rate book into any 
English speaking country and make my 
living.” 

Miss Jones says she is a suffragist. 
Sre became a convert after she went 
cut West. 

cd * 2 
William Alexander, secretary of the 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, like 
most successful life insurance men, gets 
a life insurance focus on many subjects 
outside of the business. This is the 
kind of concentration that makes suc- 
cess in any line but perhaps particu- 
larly in life insurance. , Secretary AI- 
exander saw a full page automobile 
advertisement in his morning paper re- 
cently and straightway he prepares a 
little lecture on a life insurance sub- 
ject for the benefit of the field. He 
wrote: 


I have had some exciting automobile 
excursions, but I know nothing of the 
comparative merits of the many good 
cars that are on the market. Hence I 
neither endorse nor condemn the claims 
embodied in a full-page advertisement 
which a certain automobile “distribu- 
tor” is now publishing in the news- 
papers. 

He says that after selling a certain 
car for six years, he has taken up cars 
of another manufacturer. 

His reason is that he believes in the 
little slogan which you always see un- 
der the monogram on a car of that 
make. 





Lawrence C. Woods, vice- 
president and assistant man- 
ager of the Edward A. Woods 
Agency of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, at Pitts- 
burgh, has served the agency 
twenty-five years and has 
just been admitted to the 
Twenty-five Year Corps of 
the Woods Veteran Legion. 

No one besides the man- 
ager has had so large a part 
in the development of the 
agency as Lawrence C. 
Woods. He has been his 
brother’s chief counselor and 
right hand man, and, like 
the manager, has always 
placed the interests of the 
agency ahead of personal 
consideration. 

Curiously enough, Mr. 
Woods felt for years he could 
not sell life insurance, and 
it was more than three years 
before he placed his first 
policy. But he quickly lost 
his timidity and developed, 
as we know, into the best 
salesman in the world. He 
considers the big service to 
humanity, his part in group 
insurance, having placed thro 
group insurance protection 
around thousands. Mr. Woods is al- 
ways an important factor at the Equi- 
table’s conventions, and is much in 
demand as a speaker. 

He has done important work on com- 
mittees of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce and on their Annual Trade 
Txtension Trips. He is intensely in- 
terested in Princeton, his Alma Mater, 
being a member of the Alumni Ad- 
visory Council of Princeton and form- 
erly president of the Princeton Alumni 
Association of Pennsylvania. He is 
now secreyary of the Class of ’91. 

He takes an active part in civic mat- 
ters, is a member of the executive 
committee of Dixmont Hospital, a 
member of the Council of Edgeworth 
Borough in which he lives, chairman 
of its police and light committees and 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Associated Charities of Pittsburgh. 

* ¢ # 


Samuel Shepherd Dennis, president 
of the Howard Savings Institution of 
Newark and an officer and director in 
a large number of railway and fiduciary 
institutions, has been elected a director 
of The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. Mr. Dennis takes the place 
made vacant by the death of Theodore 
C. ©. Blanchard, who had been a direc- 
tor of The Prudential for more than 
thirty years. 

In addition to his two connections 
cited above, Mr. Dennis is also a direc- 
tor of the United Railways of New Jer- 
sey, a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the Chicago Junctions Rail- 
ways, the Union Stockyards Company, 
the P. C. C. & St. L. Railroad, the Mor- 
ris and Essex Railroad, a subsidiary of 
the Delaware and Lackawanna, the 
Pennsylvania Tunnel and Terminal 
Company, the American Insurance Com- 
pany and the National Newark Banking 
Company. 








And what is that slogan? Here it is: 
“QUALITY FIRST” 

As I have intimated, I know little 
about automobiles, but I have spent sev- 
eral years studying life insurance, and 
life insurance companies. So, if I 
should be asked why the most efficient 
life insurance salesmen regard the 
Equitable as the best company to work 
for, I should answer: 

Because they are justified in identi- 
fying the Company as follows: 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, “Quality First.” 
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Will the Oregon Law 
Prove a Cure-All? 





UNPOPULAR COMPANIES WILL 
BE AT DISADVANTAGE 





Might Prove “Restraint of Trade” if 
Frozen Out of Large 
Agencies 





The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has given up as a bad job 
any further appeal to companies in op- 
position to Underwriters Agencies. 
“Moral suasion has been a failure,” says 
the chairman of one of its committees. 
Hence the decision to appeal to legis- 
latures, with bills modeled after the 
Oregon single agency law, as reported 
in last week’s issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter. 


Appeal to Legislation 

Many of the best minds in the busi- 
ness have tried to persuade the Asso- 
ciation leaders into the belief that it is 
not wise to go to State law makers for 
relief from internal dissentions, and 
some insurance commissioners have ad- 
vised insurance men not to ask the 
State to settle family quarrels, but to 
ettect their own reconciliation, argu- 
ments and suggestions which have not 
prevailed. In all probability the Agents 
Association leaders feel that the States 
have already taken action upon many 
issues of an internal or family nature— 
such as render agency and brokerage 
statutes and rulings—and there will be 
no harm in asking for just one more 
thing—the passage of an Oregon resi- 
dent agency statute. 

There are many local agents with 
political influence which nothing can 
prevent them trying to use. The 
danger is that after a bill has been in- 
troduced there is no telling how it will 
finally emerge for signature of the gov- 
ernor. Many a bill has been emas- 
culated or amended into form entirely 
different than that which carried the 
impost of the introducer or the inter- 
est back of the bill. 


Resolutions Futile 

Anyway, for the time being the annex 
question is removed from discussion at 
conventions of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. And that’s a 
novelty in itself. Almost from the first 
year of the Association’s life there has 
been discussions and resolutions aimed 
at the Multiple Agency System. Year 
after year the Association has conscien- 
ticusly gone on record in favor of a 
single agency plank and protested with 
all of its strength against the annexes, 
but still the system has prevailed, one 
company after another having been 
“forced” to put in an annex. 

Occasionally there has been a rift in 
the cloud, as in the Fidelity Under- 
writers’ rebirth into a stock company, 
but then the situation would go right 
back to where it was before. 

“What good to resolute so contin- 
ucusly and futilely?” was often asked 
of association leaders. 

“It shows where we stand. We cre- 
ate sentiment by hammering away year 
after year,’ has been the answer. 
Evidently, sentiment creation failed; 
and so the Boston action. 


Will it Settle the Agency Question? 
The next interesting question is 
whether two score or more of Oregon 
laws will settle the multiple agency 
question for all time. It is doubtful. 
Large aggressive companies will con- 
tinue to insist upon getting what they 
regard as a satisfactory premium in- 
come from a community. The chances 
are that they will find some way to 
achieve their ends. They may see in 
the Oregon laws a possibility of tre- 
mendous potent power in the hands of 


Fire Insurance Department 


a few local agents that can block an 
unpopular company from getting the 
volume of premiums that it wants in a 


town by the refusal of a group of 
agency leaders to represent the com 
pany. They may see a few popular 


companies planted so securely in pow- 
ertul agency omces that unpopular com- 
panies cannot get into the clique. 
What then’ Popularity in fire insur- 
ance is won in many ways. The un- 
popular company may cry “restraint of 
trade.” There are usually three of 
tour large agencies of the oid-establish- 
ed sort in a town. They can’t repre- 
sent all of the large companies. 

interesting developments are sure to 
follow. 





NEW BINGHAMTON PROMOTION 





Same Old Stock Arguments About 
Underwriting Profit in Fire 
Insurance 





A movement has been started for the 
organization for a stock fire insurance 
company in Binghamton, N. Y. The 
chief reason for the organization of this 
company as given by the promoters 
was: “That much of the money now 
being paid out in premiums for fire pro- 
tection to foreign companies could be 
kept for local investment if the same 
poiicies were taken out in a Bingham- 
ton stock fire insurance company. The 
reports for 1915 show the losses in fire 
insurance in Binghamton to be $121,000, 
while more than $400,000 was paid out 
in: premiums for that protection.” 

It is claimed that $100,000,000 has 
been paid by the people of the United 
States for protection to fire insurance 
cumpanies with head ofhces in Ger. 
many, England, Russia, Spain and Bul- 
garia. The promoters of this company 
are using in their prospectus material 
fvom the morgue of many embryonic 
American fire insurance companies. 





WAR RISK BUREAU’ REPORT 





Net Premium Receipts in Two Years 
Total $2,288,408—Total Losses 
of $712,518 





The Government War Risk Insurance 
Bureau, acording to a statement by 
Secretary McAdoo, has turned into the 
treasury department net premium re- 
ceipts of $2,288,408.68 in its first two 
years’ operation. 

Since September, 1914, when the bu- 
reau was created, insurance policies of 
$145,000,000 have been carried by the 
Government. 


The premiums on this 
insurance were $3,000,000. The known 
losses against this insurance were 
$712,518. 


At present there are outstanding at 
risk a total of $13,552,845. Treasury 
officials realize that a few heavy sea 
losses would wipe out the premiums 
and make a deficit instead of a profit, 
but judged by experiences of the two 
years they are confident the bureau 
will continue to return a profit to the 
yovernment. - 


Daniel Prentice, New York suburban 
manager of the Pennsylvania Fire In- 
surance Co. and president of the Su- 
burban Fire Insurance Exchange, died 
Tuesday afternoon at the Polyclinic 
Hospital, this city, after an operation. 

Mr. Prentice was a veteran under- 
writer and was highly regarded by a 
wide circle of friends who will deeply 
regret his death. 





TO ENTER NEW YORK STATE 

The Marquette National Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago has applied 
to the Insurance Department for admis- 
sion to this State and has appointed 
F. H. Ross & Son ag agents in New 
York City. 














FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 





The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital . ° 
Assets . ° . 
Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders ° 


Statement January 1, 1916 


: -  $1,000,000.00 
; 2,377,857.39 
; ; 467,413.45 
; 1,910,443.94 








AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 























DAW SPEAKS AT SHERBURNE 





Underwriters’ Association Engineer 

Discusses Water Situation—Sug- 

gests Several Improvements 

Lawrence Daw, of the Underwriters’ 
Association of New York State, in dis- 
cussing the water situation of Sher- 
burne, N. Y. before the Business Men’s 
Association of that city, made the fol- 
lowing suggestions for improvement: 
First a larger water main from the 
reservoir to the village, second an aux: 
iliary reservoir, third to sink a well at 
the electric plant, after first testing to 
ascertain if the required amount of wa- 
ter was available at that place. Install a 
fire pump of standard size in separate 
building beside the electric plant, also 
an additional boiler in the boiler room 
of the lighting plant. 

After this is completed it was suggest- 





NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 


Inc, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 
78,171.37 


ed to connect this pump to the village 
main so in case of fire the fire depart- 
ment would have the additional pres- 
sure from the pump at that point. The 
Water Board of the village were pres- 
ent and decided immediately to secure 
the services of an engineer for the car- 
rying out of these suggestions. 


SCHENECTADY AGENCY CHANGE 

The Raymond-Robinson Co., of Schen- 
ectady has reorganized its official per- 
sonnel. H. S. Stedman, who has been 
an independent real estate and insur- 
ance agent in Schenectady for several 
years has been brought into the firm as 
vice-president. The officers of Raymond- 
Robinson Co. now are: W. W. Wemple, 
president; H. S. Stedman, vice-presi- 
dent; Hanfoid Robinson, secretary, and 
H. W. Raymond, treasurer. The agency 
represents about fifteen companies in 
Schenectady and vicinity and does a 
large local business. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED \MANAGEMENT 
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PLAINHELD ASKS REDUCTION PHILADELPHIA 
eR OF C ADEQUATE SATISFACTION 
UP TO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
fariires | CUMBENCE A KROUSEL CO.) Savio. 
Discussed by David T. Kenney in ; LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS ; 
Address Before Body—Compared ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. | ALL LINES 


With Other Cities 





Fire insurance rates was the center 
of interest in discussions before tke 
Chamber of Commerce of Plainfield, 
N. J. The question was brought to the 
attention of that body by David T. Ken- 
ney in an address. Comparing neigh- 
boring cities Mr. Kenney said: 

There has been filed with the commissioner 
of banking and insurance rules and require- 
ments for the various classes of fire protec- 
tion in the State of New Jersey. 

Plainfield has been placed in Class C. Somer- 
ville has been placed in Class D. and yet 
residential property owners in Plainfield pay 
as high insurance as Somerville. 

Somerville has a volunteer fire department 
with horse drawn apparatus. The horses are 
out at various kinds of teaming during the 
day. Somerville has a water pressure, I am 
informed, of 30 pounds. 

Plainfield has a full paid fire department with 
automobile and horse drawn apparatus ever 
ready for action. Plainfield has a water press- 
ure of 70 pounds in the business center of 
the city. 

The loss in insurance amounts from 2 per 
cent. to 5 per cent. on the hundred. Consider 
the enormous loss on several million dollars of 
insurance which is placed on Plainfield 
property. 

East Orange, Hoboken, Camden. Trenton and 
other places are in Class B. all of which are 
entitled to still better rate of insurance than 
Class C. Remember the size or population of 
a city has nothing to do with the classifica- 
tion as long as the requirements are met. The 
city of Newark is in Class A. the best. 

Now. why are we not in Class B with the 
above named cities? and it would appear from 
reading the rules or requirements we should 
be. I am told in a letter from the insurance 
expert, Atlee Brown, that Plainfield has been 
placed in Class C. Yet, on investigation, I 
= that insurance rates are being paid under 
Class D. 


Atlee Brown’s Statement 


The above remarks by Mr. Kenney 
were partly based on correspondence 
he had with Atlee Brown, of Newark, 
the fire expert of the Schedule Rating 
Office, in which he sought information 
regarding rates in this city. Mr. Ken- 
rey in writing Mr. Brown stated that 
he understood cities, boroughs or towns 
having well organized fire departments 
are entitled to proportionately better 
insurance rates. He then called atten- 
tion to the fact that Plainfield and Som- 
eiville are paying the same rates on a 
large portion of insurance, emphasizing 
the fact that this city is not getting as 
good rates as it should. 

In reply Mr. Brown stated that there 
has been filed with the commissioner 
of banking and insurance rules and fre- 
quirements for the various classes of 
public fire protection in the State. He 
said that Plainfield was placed in Class 
C while Somerville is in Class D, 
the requirements calling for a volun- 
_ teer force with paid engineers and dri- 

vers. He added that all risks rated 
specifically that are located in Class C 
towns have a town charge of .02, where- 
as if such risks were in Class D towns 
the charge would be .03. A detailed 
schedule accompanied the letter. 

In answer to another letter from Mr. 
Kenney Mr. Brown referred to the tabu- 
lation of rates sent with previous let- 
ter, explaining that if he would call at 
his office in Newark he would be glad 
to give further information. 





TO REVOKE MUTUAL CHARTER 

Acting on the recommendation of 
the Attorney General’s Department a 
hearing has been set in the Dauphin 
County, Pa., courts to show cause why 
the charter of the Central Mutual In- 
surance Company of Lebanon, Pa., 
should not be revoked. The attorney 
general claims that the Company is 
insolvent. 


CHANGE FIRM NAME 

Among the charters issued by the 
Virginia State Corporation Commis- 
sion was one amending charter of the 
United Realty and Insurance Corpora- 
tion of Newport News, Va., by which 
the name was changed to Graf Bros. 
& Company, Inc. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 





LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 





OPENS MARINE DEPARTMENT 


J. J. MecGIVNEY MADE MANAGER 








Automobile Insurance Company of 
Hartford to Write Both Ocean 
and Inland Risks 





The Automobile Insurance Company 
oi Hartford has appointed Joseph J. 
McGivney superintendent of its Marine 
Department, and he has assumed his 
duties in the Company’s home office at 
Hartford. 

Mr. McGivney has been connected 
with the United States Branch of the 
Standard Marine Insurance Company 
oi Liverpool since 1909, with which 
concern he has had a wide marine un- 
derwriting experience. During recent 
years he had particular charge over 
the local underwriting of that Com- 
pany’s ‘business. 

Mr. McGivney will proceed with the 
organization of the department and just 
as soon as this work is completed, for- 
mal announcement will be made of the 
Company’s writing both ocean and in- 
land business. The Automobile Insur- 
ance Company has a capital of $1,000,- 
600 and a surplus of $871,000 and is one 
of the popular Hartford “Trinity’—the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, the 
Aetna Accident & Liability Company 
and the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, under the administration of Pres- 
ident Morgan G. Bulkeley and Vice- 
Presidents Joel L. English, J. Scofield 
Rowe and Walter C. Faxon. 





FIRE MUTUAL SUED 

The Reading Broom Co. has started 
suit against the Safety Mutual Fire to 
recover $1,264.28, alleged to be due on 
an insurance policy on the defendant 
company. 

The plaintiff claims that on Nov. 26, 
1915, machinery, finished and unfinished 
stock and a portion of the frame 
building in which they were located, 
on the south side of Oley street, 
Blandon, were damaged by fire to the 
extent of $17,551.51. It is claimed that 
the total insurance on the property 
was $14,000, and that the defendant’s 
share of the loss is the $1,264.28, the 
amount of the policy being $1,500. 





H. KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 








SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 
2 LIBERTY STREET GENERAL AGENTS NEW YORE, WN. Y. 
REPRESENTING 
DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Excellent Facilities, for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
Phone: John agra 








FIRE ASSOCIATION PHILADELPHIA ¥ 


Oftice: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 
Organized 1817 Incorporated 1820 Charter Perpetual 
Cash Capital $750,000 Assets $9,091,141 


E. C. IRWIN, President H, CONDERMA 
GARRIGUES. Sec. and Treas pe 
R. N. Kee Jr.. Asst. Sec. and Treas. 






1817 











Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 








INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


THE YORKSHIRE “or Vor tratanb 


ESTABLISHED 1824 
is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not hereto- 
fore represented in the United States 
U. S. BRANCH 
Frank & Dubois, United States a Ernest B. 
Harry F. Wanvig, Branch Secreta Frank B. Martin, Supt. of Agencies 
NO. 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEWYORK 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. U.S. TRUSTEE, No. 52 Wall St., N. Y. 
- EPARTMENTS—METROPOLITAN, Willard S. Brown & Co., ey ey a York, 
N. Y.; PACIFIC COAST, McClure Kell Manager, San Preocioce Cal. ROLINA: 
VIRGINIA, Harry R. Bush, Manager, Greensboro, N. C.; UTHEAS STERN. Dargan 
& Hopkins, Managers, Atlanta, Ga.; LOUISIANA and MississIPPL, Jas. B. Ross, 
Manager, New Orleans, La. 


The “Yorkshire” 


Boyd, Underwriting Manager 











The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


(FIRE! 


“4 Be. Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
(e THAN Ame Titan for Municipal and Private Plants 
Insurance Company OVER 150 PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
New York SERVICE 
dinitiniiaint aantiaehi onan GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
CAPITAL NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


AGENCIES 
oy Grand Central Terminal, 
8 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 
Toes Lytton Building, Chicago, Ill. 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsbu: ’ Pa. 


10, { & 6.9 4 1 915 Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


NET SURPLUS 04 Central Buildi Seattle, Wash. 


10, 2 [ i # & B 5 Btica Fire Alarm Tesegregh tite, N.Y. 


SETS Northern Electric Company. Limited, 


22. 3 6 4, & 2 6 Montreal, Canada. 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd., 
ohannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading-Co., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F. 'P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 























F .H. HAWLEY, Pres. 


ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 
< Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,351,482.71 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 
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WURST’S REPORTS 7 1 ? 
First National Fire 
Wherein the Versatile and Enterprising President of the Liver Wurst Com- Insurance Company of the United States 
any, Inc., Announces His Plans for Issuing Reports on Fire 
‘ Insurance Companies. With Characteristic Modesty He WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Introduces Himself and Reveals His All-encompassing ROBERT J. WYNNE, President JOHN E. SMITH, Secretary 
Project—Watch for His First Report! Statement January 1, 1916 
(Contributed) CAPITAL, $912,502 
RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES, $523,785 
LIVER WURST COMPANY characters emblematic of wisdom, dou- NET SURPLUS, $377,447 ASSETS, $1,813,734 
(Incorporated) ble distilled and bottled in bond to im- 
— the poy Po pe the local agent 
takes one out of cold storage. 
WURST’S REPORTS 1853 Sixty-Third Year 1916 


Paid-up Capital— 

1 Ton Impudence 

% Car Load Nerve 

¥% Car Load Bumptiousness 
Editors Eastern Underwriter:— 

I desire to call your attention to my 
reports on fire insurance companies, 
which it is my intention to shortly pub- 
lish solely for the protection of the 
insuring public and the easy agent. 

In introducing myself to you, I de- 
sire to say that I am the only living 
individual who was born with a full 
knowledge of the fire insurance busi- 
ness, and just how it should be run— 
just the same as Julius Caesar was 
born with all his teeth. 

I dictate to the companies how they 
shall manage their affairs, and any ex- 
ecutive who’ has the temerity, if not 
stupidity, to refuse to be run by me 
is like the monkey who climbs the tree 
—sic semper tyrannis—his blood be on 
his own head. 

The principal feature of my reports, 
if I may use that term, is that you will 
find no information in them that you 
could not acquire elsewhere—but you 
will find my opinion on the various sub- 
jects given—ad libitem—et asinorem— 
which I claim is worth more than the 
price of subscription. Moreover, as I 
take no advertisements I am under no 
obligations to the roosters who are run- 
ning the companies, and as I have no 
financial responsibility that you can 
notice, I can say what I please, whether 
it is material to the question or not, 
until I go back to take the place along- 
side Saint Peter from which I came. 

My reports will be handsomely bound 
in green to symbolize the grade of men- 
tality of those who pay good money for 
them, and will have outside “eens 








Denies Value of 
Pro Rata Clause 


CANNOT CHANGE UNDESIRABLE 
BLANKET FORM 





Home Insurance Company Says Speci- 
fic Insurance is Better for Assured 
as Well as Company 





“What particular virtue or quality is 
there in a pro rata clause which will 
change an undesirable blanket insur- 
ance into a desirable specific contract?” 
This question is answered as follows by 
the Home Insurance Co. in refutation 
of the popular fallacy that the pro rata 
clause in effect makes blanket insur- 
ance specific: 

With specific insurance the insurer 
obtains the correct tariff rate on each 
item insured; he can properly adjust 
ard limit his liability upon each item 
and in each locality as prudence dic- 
tates; he can secure the largest amount 
of premium income upon any group of 
buildings or the separate divisions of 
one or more buildings by a prudent dis- 
tribution of liability. 

Blanket Rates Inadequate 

On the other hand, blanket insurance 
is the very reverse of this. In many 
cases, the rate obtained is inadequate 
for the reason that values may be con- 
gested in the more hazardous portions 
of a plant, while the assured pays only 


When the energetic special agent gets 
around to Swampoodle to locate his 
company with Messrs. Greenhorn and 
Hayseed, underwriters in all branches, 
they will afford a brain saving means 
of quick decision as to whether the last 
applicant for servitude should be ad- 
mitted and placed alongside the other 
poorly fed and badly clad organizations, 
or whether it should be declined with 
that frozen hauteur so appropriate and 
the special agent routed with the seat 
of his pants bitten out by the office dog. 


When Farmer Jones desires to place 
$70 additional insurance on the hog- 
pen which was left out of the general 
schedule the report can be referred to, 
so that before this important step is 
finally taken the detail of the company’s 
business can be analyzed—the integ- 
rity of its officers proven—its ratio of 
losses and expenses  ascertained— 
whether the president wears B. V. D.’s 
or just a flannel undershirt next his 
hide—the latter being very important, 
as indicating whether he is thick 
skinned or not. 

This slight synopsis will, I feel cer- 
tain, enable you to put my proposition 
initially before your readers, most of 
whom are the ignoramuses I have al- 
luded to as needing my help and coun- 
sel, but if they don’t see the matter as 
I do—believe me—I don’t care a damn. 
Later on I will, as a sample report, 
send you my criticisms of one of the 
oldest and largest companies in the 
business. I will pick that kind of com- 
pany because everybody knows all 
about it already and it will prove that 
I know it too, and that I play no favor- 
ites. Yours truly, 

LIVER WURST, 
President. 


the average rate on the entire plant. 
The insurer cannot prudently carry as 
large lines as he would under a specific 
policy and must, therefore, forego a 
very considerable premium income, be- 
cause of his reduced lines. This will 
often mean a reduction of twenty-five 
per cent., or even more, while even then 
there remains a possibilty of a much 
greater loss than it is possible for him 
to sustain under a specific policy, for 
skould a loss occur, he may find the 
property values are:so congested that 
a large share of his liability, if not the 
entire amount, is absorbed in payment 
of the loss. 

(How does a pro rata clause on the 
blanket policy change the contract so 
that it becomes desirable as specific in- 
surance? It simply puts legs to the 
insurance in an unending chase after 
property values, never ceasing until dis- 
aster comes. Then, and not until then, 
is it possible to determine where the 
liability is, but that can only be done 
by the very laborious and expensive 
process of ascertaining the entire value 
of all of the property, not only that 
which has been damaged or destroyed 
by the fire, but also everything else 
which comes within the protection of 
this policy. 

Detailed Estimates Necessary 

Builder’s estimates of every structure, 
detailed schedules and experts’ esti- 
mates of cost of machinery and mill- 
wright work, detailed inventories of all 
raw material, calculations of cost of pro- 

(Continued on page 18) 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


FARMERS’ 


Fire Insurance 
Company 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R, cy wy ! WARFIELD, President 


FRED. Sia Vice-President 
2 ’s. RVIS, "Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst Sec'y Assets (De 1, 
. urplus ec 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 31, 1915)...... 496,079.49 
NEW YORK aisha 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
too WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


W. H. MILLER, President 
A. S. McCONKEY, Sec. and Treas. 
































INCORPORATED 1794 


“INSURANCE CONPANT, 
STATE: OF PENNSYALV ANIA 


308 & 310 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 
LIABILITIES, $2,585,923.98 ASSETS, $4,012,344.68 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, $1,426,420.70 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE NOT REPRESENTED 
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A. K. BOUGHNER & CO. 
INSURANCE AGENCY 

Fire Automobile 

NEWARK AND VICINITY 


Brokerage Business Solicited 


38 Clinton Street 95 William Street 
ewark New York 


GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 











ORGANIZED 1859 
TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTH YEAR 








& U N STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1916 
Cash Capital ..... $1,000,000.00 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LON er $8,029,651.84 
FOUNDED 1110 ONDON Liabilities ........ $3,920,295.68 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: “we rica a " --- $3,109,356.16 
° 4 urplus for Policy 
54 Pine Street - New York Holders ....... $4,109,356.16 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT; 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT; HEAD OFFICE: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. Cor. William and Cedar Streets 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Insurance Company of | 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


Assets Over $20,000,000 i 
Losses Paid Since Organization Over $176,000,000 











FIRE, Sit Tornado, Leasehold, Perpetual, Use and Occupancy, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion 

MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, Transportation, Baggage, 
Registered Mail 

“A North America Policy Represents the Best Insurance” 





Parcel Post, 
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Not Competitor But which has since grown to such great 
‘importance and has been so effective STRENGTH 


Aid to Local Agents 
(Continued from page 1.) 
companies owe to jt, should never be 

forgotten. 


Would Lose Sprinklered Business 

If this organization were to cease to 
exist the loss of sprinklered business 
which would result to stock fire insur- 
ance companies and their agents would 
be appalling, and it is not only the part 
of wisdom and gratitude but of self-pre- 
servation for the local agent, in every 
case where he is unable on account of 
the higher expense of conducting busi- 
ness through agency channels, to hold 
a risk in the ordinary way, to turn it 
over to the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion forthwith. His rights will be scru- 
pulously observed by that organization, 
the best of service will be given to him, 
an inspector promptly sent to examine 
the plant, advise with him and co-oper- 
ate in whatever ways may seem neces- 
sary; the organization will handle all 
details of the business through the local 
agents controlling; and he will probably 
make more out of it net at the same 
rate than he would if it were possible 
to write the business in the regular 
way as an agency line. 

Makes Position Stronger 

With the skill and experience of the 
Factory Insurance Association’s repre- 
sentative associated with him, and 
backed by the prestige of that organi- 
zation’s reputation, with its tremendous 
resources, he is placed in a stronger 
position with his assured than he has 
ever before occupied; and is likely 
thereby to secure collateral lines which 
he may not have controlled before, and 
upon which his commissions may 
greatly exceed those derived from the 
low-rated fire business. 

The Factory Insurance Association, 
too, is in a position to provide sprinkler 
leakage and tornado insurance, thus 
again putting the agent on even terms 
with his Mutual competitors. 


Recovered Millions from Mutuals 

That the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion is of great help to the local agents 
is shown by the fact that in the last 
two years it has recovered from the 
Mutuals about $100,000,000 of sprink- 
lered business in addition to all the 
new and old business threatened by 
Mutual competition which it has as- 
sisted the agents to hold. 

The organization works in the clos- 
est harmony with the various under- 
writing associations, observes. their 
rules, and in its policy is guided by an 
Executive Committee whose members 
must be Company officials, every one 
of whom represents a Company whose 
agency interests are so much greater 
than any income or profit it could ever 
hope to derive from the Factory Insur- 
ance Association that agents may be 
sure that never for an instant will their 
interests cease to be the first consider- 
ation of the organization. 

I would urge any agent not already 
familiar with the superior facilities and 
service of the F. I. A., in case he is in 
danger of losing any business to the 
Mutuals, or knows of any risk now in- 
sured with the Mill Mutuals which he 
thinks he might be able to secure, to 
enter into communication at once with 
the Factory Insurance Association, 
which will give him every attention 
and excellent assistance. I trust those 
who are familiar with the operations 
of the organization will take pains, 
either to inquire about it from those 
of their fellows who are; or, better still, 
if they can spare the time, visit the 
head office of the organization in Hart- 
ford, where they will be cordially wel- 
comed and may see for themselves. 

How Association Started 

It is twenty-six years now since, in 
1890, a few of the more progressive 
stock companies, realizing that they had 
no satisfactory method of furnishing in- 
surance upon sprinklered manufactur- 
ing properties in competition with the 
Mill Mutuals, started the organization 


in checking the absorption of sprink- 
lered business by the Mutuals, which 
prior to 1890 were practically without 
competitors. 

Predictions of failure were many— 
indeed general—but the companies 
which organized the F. I. A. had the 
courage of their convictions and results 
have amply proved their judgment. 
They have not only succeeded in check- 
ing the advancement of the Mutuals, 
but for some years, in the unceasing 
warfare waged between them, have had 
the better of the argument; being able 
to offer superior inspection and en- 
gineering service, greater underwriting 
ability, infinitely stronger indemnity, 
and low fixed rates which in the history 
of the organization ‘have never been 
increased except for some important 
change in hazard, but on the contrary 
have steadily been reduced. 


Benefited Property Owners and Agents 


The superiority of the service and 
indemnity afforded by the F. I. A. has 
been quickly recognized by property 
owners, and vear by year appeals more 
strongly to them, realizing as they do 
that the mutual form of insurance is 
a phase of enterprise and liability in- 
volving heavy contingent obligations 
foreign to their operations, in the first 
place; that the large initial premiums 
with uncertain dividends can better he 
employed in their regular business; 
and that it is the part of prudence, if 
a guaranteed, determined cost for their 
insurance is named by the stock com- 
panies which averages as low as the 
best results produced under the mutual 
plan (and in many cases lower), to ac- 
cept this rather than lay themselves 
open to assessment in the event of a 
catastrophe—or at least increased 
premium cost through reduced divi- 
dends in the event of a single disaster 
like the Naumkeag fire or such a con- 
flagration as might occur in Lowell, 
Lawrence, -or a number of places—as 
is the case under the Mutual plan. 

The stock companies composing the 
Factory Insurance Association have 
not only, through this organization, pro- 
tected the vast volume of business 
which they receive through direct 
agency channels, but they have bene- 
fited all stock companies and all agents 
of stock companies by providing an or- 
ganization which specializes in this 
class of business and is so highly de- 
veloped that its costs have been re- 
duced to such a minimum that in prac- 
tically every case it is able to name 
for any agent who comes to it with a 
letter of authority from the owner, a 
rate which, all things considered, is 
more favorable than any promise of 
performance to be expected from the 
Mutuals. 

The following companies are charter 
members of the F. I. A.: German Ameri- 
can, Liverpool & London & Globe, Nat- 
ional, Phoenix of Hartford, Providence- 
Washington, and Royal. 








Denies Value of 
Pro Rata Clause 
(Continued from page 17.) 


duction of material in process of manu- 
facture and of finished stock—all this 
must be done before it is possible to ap- 
portion the insurance so as to apply spe- 
cifically to the various items of property 
covered. After all of this additional 
labor and expense has been incurred, 
there still remains the possibility, if not 
the probability, of finding that the loss 
sustained far exceeds the anticipation 
of even the most prudent and conserva- 
tive underwriter. 

It should require no argument to con- 
vince every intelligent man that there 
are no circumstances where blanket in- 
surance with the pro rata clause can be 
regarded as the equivalent of specific 
insurance either in the matter of pre- 
mium income, limitation and distribu- 
tion of liability, simplicity of adjust- 
ment or final determination of loss. 
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Hartford, Conn. 
A Broad Underwriting§Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles nr Rs seem : 


INTEGRITY SERVICE 













“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 


in America 


_ ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 


of Aetna Insurance Co. 





Application For Agencies Invited 


WM. B. CLARK, President 











INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 








Firemen’s Insurance Co.,.Newark, N. J. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1916 


ER NE seu a bbe Riwid 6 np a eae a Sk $1,000,000.00 


Me-Ineurance Reserve ..iccsccccccevceece 2,955,812.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other 
EA, Or en pian yee 382,114.00 
PEE GE ok bod éwannwainse poems 2,708,837.00 
PFE As POMS 66.55 8546 SN Oban SASS EWS $7,046,763.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








Nord-Deutsche 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


, STATEMENT JANUARY I, 1916 
PRG 06006000008 PT Ere beeetenee $2,063,315 
RED ta cviewncevsewenens ee ee 922,699 
ere poettnaneweaden incase Te 


UNITED STATES BRs NCH 
123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
J. H. LENEHAN, United States Manager 
AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 








Incorporated A. D. 1822 


The North River Insurance Company 
NEW YORK . 
Statement, December 31, 1914 


Capital | Reserve for all other liabilities 
$500,000.00 | $1,727,208.78 
| 


Surplus to policyholders Assets 


$1,134,980.17 $2,862,188.95 
CRUM & FORSTER, New York General Agent 
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COMPENSATION TEST CASE 


QUESTION INVOLVES CHILDREN 





Fidelity & Casualty Fights Establish- 
ment of Far Reaching Precedent— 
Decision Reserved 


Philadelphia, Sept. 19.—The first im- 
portant appeal from the decisions of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
as to the right of children to receive 
compensation when their parent has 
been killed or injured, came up yester- 
day before Judge Ferguson in Common 
Pleas Court. After a brief argument 
the court reserved decision. 

All children under the age of sixteen 
years, whose fathers have been vic- 
tims of accidents, will be vitally af- 
fected by the outcome of the case, the 
decision of which may serve as a pre- 
cedent. The litigation centers about 
Matilda M. Irvin, four months old, who 
was born six days after her father, 
John M. Irvin, was killed. 

What Board Decided 

According to the board’s interpreta- 
tion of the compensation act, the child 
will receive fifteen per cent. of her 
father’s earnings until she is sixteen 
years old. The company and also the 
casualty corporation that insures the 
firm, in contesting the award, main- 
tains that where there is a widow or 
widower to compensate there can be 
no award to the children. Mrs. Irvin 
was awarded forty-five per cent. of her 
husband’s earnings, or $4.72 a week, 
for 300 weeks. 

The Compensation Board heard the 
case of Mrs. Irvin soon after the acci- 
dent occurred and Referee William B. 
Scott awarded the plaintiff $1,417.50, to 
be paid during a term of three hundred 
weeks. A week after the accident hap- 
pened, Mrs. Irvin gave birth to a child, 
and in the settlement the Compensa- 
tion Board added an award of $1.57% 
per week, to be paid until the child 
should reach the age of sixteen. 

The Fidelity & Casualty Company 
of New York, which insured the 
Frost Company against loss by work- 
men’s compensation payments, pro- 
tested against the length of the term 
prescribed for payment of compensa- 
tion for the child, contending that both 
payments should end at the expiration 
of the three hundred weeks. 

The insurance company has indicated 
that it is prepared to wage a deter- 
mined fight against the findings of the 
Compensation Board, involving, as it 
does, the establishment of an import- 
ant precedent. Millions of dollars are 
at stake, and it was stated yesterday 
at the offices of the Compensation 
Board that in the event of a reversal 
of the board’s decision one thousand 
agreements already drawn would be- 
come void and have to be rearranged. 


OPEN BURGLARY DEPARTMENT 








Metropolitan Casualty Adds This Ad- 
ditional Line—Edward B. Thistle, 
Manager 





The Metropolitan Casualty Company 
will engage in the writing of burglary 
insurance in all its forms. President 
Eugene H. Winslow has just announced 
that the Company has prepared a full 
line of burglary policies and has placed 
the department under the management 
of Edward B. Thistle. 

Mr. Thistle is an old Metropolitan 
Casualty man. For a number of years 
he was connected with that institution 
in the plate glass department. He left 
the Company about a year or more ago 
te go with the Globe Indemnity in its 
plate glass department and returns 
now to the Metropolitan Casualty Com- 
pany in this new connection. 


NATIONAL SURETY CUTS MELON 





Raises Capital from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000—Stockholders’ “Rights” 
Valuable 





The National Surety Company will 
increase its capital from $3,000,000 to 
$1,000,000, the directors having made 
a recommendation to that effect at a 
meeting this week. The earnings for 
1915 are understood to have been $1,- 
000,000 and the current year even larg- 
er in proportion. ‘As the stock is selling 


at $300 a share the “rights” to sub- 
scribe for the new stock are very vaiu- 
able. 

This igs not the first big melon cut 
by the National Surety. In 1909 a 50 
per cent. stock dividend was paid. In 
1910 an extra cash dividend of 4 per 
cent. and a stock dividend of 33 1 
per cent. was given to stockholders. In 
1912 stockholders received the right to 
subscribe to one-third of their holdings 
at $100 per share, and in 1915 action 
was taken giving stockholders right to 
subscribe for new stock at $150 per 
share. The income from its invest- 
ments is now more than sufficient to 
pay its dividends, and with the invest- 
ment of its new capjtal it will still be 
in a position to continue its annual 12 
per cent. dividends from the same 
source. 

By this increase in its capital the 
National Surety will have a combined 
capital and surplus of approximately 
between eight and ten million dollars 
and will unquestionably be the largest 
surety company in the world, having a 
qualifying power on any one _ bond, 
under the 1. per cent. limit rule, of 
over $800,000. 





TAKES GENERAL AGENCY 





Charles A. Wikoff, Assistant Superin- 
tendent Liability Department, 
Standard Accident, Goes 
Into Field 





Charles A. Wikoff, assistant super- 
intendent of the liability department 


of the Standard Accident Insurance 
Company of Detroit, has severed his 
relations with the home office staff of 
that Company to become general agent 
at Columbus, O., succeeding Wikoff 
Brothers, which firm represented the 
Standard as general agents for many 
years. 

The new agency name will be Wikoff 
Insurance Agency. Mr. Wikoff’s first 
connection with the Standard began in 
the fall of 1905, when he entered the 
office of Wikoff Brothers as a solici- 
tor, and built up a large personal ac- 
cident business and considerable. In 
1907 he became a partner in the Wi- 
koff Bros. General Agency. In 1909 he 
became special agent for Ohio and 
West Virginia. On January 1, 1912, 
he was called to the home office where 
he worked himself up to the position 
which he now leaves to go back into 
general agency work. 










BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


i Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 











AFTERMATH OF THE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
UNDERWRITERS’ CONFERENCE 








(Special Correspondence) 

Boston 

When the nominating committee’s re- 
port was read at the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters’ Conference, an- 
nouncing the naming of A. E. Forrest, 
vice-president and secretary of the 
North American Accident «Insurance 
Co., as president of the conference, 
there was applause so long, so genuine 
and so loud that the Chicago man must 
have been gratified. This is a time of 
trouble and stress for the companies in 
that conference—there are enemies and 
watchdogs on every hand—the business 
is confronting a most serious situation 
and an iron hand and a clear brain are 
needed to direct the conference’s des- 
tinies. Such qualifications are found 
in the make-up of Mr. Forrest. He has 
watched every turn of the accident and 
health wheel for many years; he has 
seen the pitfalls and has known how to 
avoid them; he has forecasted events; 
and has spoken with authority, vigor 
and force in publicly diagnosing the 
developments of the business, insidé 
and out. In such a time as this, with 
the very life of the companies endan- 
gered by the European wave of social- 
ism, the conference needs to face the 
situation with the strongest advisers 
possible. It was a real tribute, there- 
fore, from his associates, that Mr. For- 
rest got in Boston. 


a * * 
Criticisms of the iciest, sharpest na- 
ture, were those of Commissioner 


Frank H. Hardison, of Massachusetts, 
in his address to the convention. Mr. 
Hardison does not deal in soft soap. 
There is nothing of the diplomat about 
him. He isa plain, direct man in speech 
and in action. The A. & H. officers 
knew this when they invited him to 
speak; and if they squirmed when they 
heard his address they had only them- 
selves to blame; and squirm they did. 
In brief, Mr. Hardison blamed the pres- 
ent situation on the companies them- 
selves. He scored the type of solicitor 
who gets business, putting the onus 
squarely up to the companies and their 
greed for business; he arraigned the 
haggling over losses; he had only con- 
tempt for the contracts which prevent 
the assured from getting benefits he 
thinks he is.buying; he thought the ac- 
quisition cost too high. Furthermore, 
he made the prediction that the old 
legal axiom “Let the buyer beware” 
was rapidly going into the discard, as 
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FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager. 


GENERAL BUILDING - 4 TY & WALNUT STS. 
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the courts in future will decide accord- 
ing to the spirit and not the letter of 
the contract. 

It was the opinion of the convention 
that Mr. Hardison hit some nails on the 
head, but that he was too severe and 
too unsympathetic. Both Mr. Forrest 
and R. P. Shorts made short replies. 
The latter pointed out that his own ad- 
dress—as president—had covered two 
of the points in Mr. Hardison’s address 
—that of high acquisition cost and of 
bad agency practices. A suggestion 
that Mr. Hardison’s paper be printed 
and two copies sent to each company 
in the conference was coldly received. 

At the same time it will do no harm 
for company executives to read Mr. 
Hardison’s paper. He is not an idle 
talker; and thinks very carefully before 
putting any words on paper. 

* * * 


C. A. Craig, of Nashville, who was 
elected a vice-president, was not at the 
convention. It is said that this is the 
first one that he has missed. President 
Alexander, of the Continental, was not 
there. The death of Louis H. Fibel, al- 
ways a leading figure at these gather- 
ings, was spoken of with the deepest 
regret. 

a a . 

There was a great deal of discussion 
over the Hooper-Holmes Bureau. It is 
doing fine work, but the wish of sev- 
eral speakers was that there should be 
more members in this bureau. Its work 
in the agency end, much appreciated, 
would be stronger with a better repre- 
sentation of companies. 

* oe + 


The social insurance investigation in 
Massachusetts and the National confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., in Decem- 
ber, will be closely followed, as both 
are important and significant. One of 
the best ideas at the Boston convention 
last week in covering the social in- 
surance situation was the following 
from the pen of A. E. Forrest. 

“Let the wage earner of the United 
States appreciate what a yoke is being 
manufactured for his neck—that his 
private rights are to be invaded, that 
part of his salary must go to support 
political appointees—that even the 
privilege of selecting his own family 
physician is to be forbidden by law, 
that he must be satisfied with an in- 
surance that covers only a short limit 
of time, lose his freedom to provide for 
a possible permanent disablement, get 
no returns for the earlier period of 
sickness and carry in his brain always 
the thought that he is in the next rank 
above the poor house ciass of State 
wards, and we shall see no State enact 
a compulsory social health law.” 


BOWEN TAKES CHARGE HERE 
A. M. Bowen, Jr., vice-president of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty, has been 
transferred to New York from the home 
office of the company to supervise the 
operation of the branch office in this 
city. Mr. Bowen was formerly comp- 
troller and assistant treasurer of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, becoming vice-presi- 
dent of the New Amsterdam in 1913. 
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Insurance Must Keep 
Pace With Inventors 





FUTURE OF BUSINESS DEPENDS 
ON PROGRESS 





Changing Industrial Conditions Will 
Require New Measures and Sta- 
tistics, Says F. W. Richardson 





(Special Correspondence) 

White Sulphur Springs, Thursday— 

The development of all lines of the 
insurance business in the future will be 
in a large measure dependent on the 
progress of mechanical invention and 
chemical discovery, said Frederick G. 
Richardson, United States manager of 
the General Accident, in his address to 
the International Association. Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s address on the “Probable De- 
velopment of Casualty Insurance and 
the Need for a Scientific Treatment of 
Statistics as Applied to this Branch,” 
was based on the effect of the past ex- 
perience and the present tendencies of 
the business and Mr. Richardson in- 
cluded in his computations the opera- 
tion of social insurance and government 
compensation insurance, with the prac- 
tical operation of both of which systems 
he is familiar with as carried on in 
England. 

Citeys Development of Automobile 

“In the main,” Mr. Richardson said, 
“the general development of our busi- 
ness will continue to follow the prog- 
ress of mechanical invention and chemi- 
eal discovery. We are the children of 
steam and electricity—and gasolene! 
These propulsive agencies have worked 
wonders, but the age of chemistry has 
begun, and we are on the eve of new 
marvels which will transform manu- 
facturing processes and methods of 
agriculture, which will solve problems 
of fuel consumption and create cheap 
forms of energy. With that there will 
be further widening of human power 
and human welfare. Only the other 
day the automobile was held in law to 
be a nuisance, and now they are as 
plentiful as blackberries. A billion dol- 
lars worth will be manufactured in 
America this year and yet the satura- 
tion point has not nearly been reached. 
The financiers of this industry eagerly 
watch the signs and portents, but all 
their past fears have proved groundless. 
The more machines there are turned 
out the greater becomes the demand. 
Thus, having become more accessible 
to the many, this means of progression 
is transforming habits and customs and 
bringing about great changes in the 
raaterial of civilization. 


World Conditions Changing 

“We all realize that under these 
changing conditions we are bound to 
make frequent re-valuations of hazards. 
The exercise of the insurance principle 
being always exerted towards the main- 
tenance of equilibrium in the things that 
make for social well-being, we perceive 
that the force to be exerted must be in 
proportion to the stresses and strains 
to be overcome. The problems, there- 
fore, are mathematical. But being so- 
cial also they must be handled on broad 
lines. It is almost as easy to over-em- 
phasize statistics as it is to neglect 
them. Let us do what is necessary for 
the right conduct of the lines of busi- 
ness we already transact, and let us 
begin to keep a statistical eye on those 
disturbing factors in commerce and in 
the lives of individuals which may some 
day come within our ambit. At the 
risk of being considered an impractical 
visionary, I confess to a philosophical 


‘conviction that somewhere and some- 


how a genius will arise who will devise 
world-wide schemes of insurance 


against crop shortages and against 
losses due to over-production of manu- 
factured articles, two closely related 
problems.” 


Insurance Next to Feel 


Federal Interference 


Purpose of Federation—Charles H. 
Holland, J. S. Rowe and Others 
Speak at Banquet 








(Special Correspondence ) 
White Sulphur Springs, Monday— 

At the banquet this evening W. G. 
Wilson, of Cleveland, acted as _ toast- 
master. He referred to the recent 
act of Congress in regulating the rail- 
roads and said that the insurance 
business, as the second largest busi- 
ness in the world, would be the next 
to feel the brunt of legislative inter- 
ference. He said that it was the pur- 
pose of the Federation to defend and 
preserve their business. After refer- 
ring again to the situation in Ohio, 
Mr. Wilson introduced Charles H. Hol- 
land, general manager of the Royal 
Indemnity. 


Co-operation Not Understood 

Mr. Holland said that the organiza- 
tion of the federations marked a dis- 
tinct period in insurance history and 
that he had come out in favor of the 
movement shortly after its inaguration 
because he believed that in it lay the 
hope of harmony in the casualty busi- 
ness as well as in other lines. Mr. 
Holland spoke of his education on 
American law making practices as 
having been received in New York 
six years ago while organizing a com- 
pany. He said that at that time about 
1,600 laws had been introduced in New 
York State which had a direct bearing 
on the organization of an insurance 
company, of which 570 were later 
passed. Speaking on the relations of 
a company to its agents, Mr. Holland 
reminded the agents of their great in- 
fluence on the buyers of insurance. He 
said that the three most important re- 
quisites to ideal conditions between the 
agents and the company were harmony, 
confidence and co-operation; that the 
absolute necessity of harmony needed 
no explanation; that if a company has 
not confidence in its agent it is better 
off without him, while if an agent has 
not confidence in his company he had 
better change his connection. ; 


Aetna Supports Movement 

J. Scofield Rowe, vice-president of 
the Aetna, in his talk at the banquet, 
paid tribute to the work of President 
Diggs and Secretary McKee. He said 
that the Aetna was proud of the parti- 
cipation of its representatives through- 
out the country in the Federation 
movement and that it encouraged its 
men to continue to do this. In com- 
bating the menaces to the business, 
Mr. Rowe said it was not advisable 
for the Federation to overlook any 
ammunition and the systematic educa- 
tion of the public, supported by votes, 
if necessary, was the most important 
direction in which to devote its efforts. 


®. Goodwin Rhett, president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce, drew 
a simile between the purposes of his 
organization and the Federation. He 
reported that to date thirty-five of the 
State organizations had become mem- 
bers of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce and that they were the only 
insurance organizations that had done 
so. 

President Diggs Honored 


Mr. Wilson, on behalf of the officers 
of the Federation, presented retiring 
President Diggs with an engraved 
watch. In thanking the officers, Mr. 
Diggs told of the trials of the Federa- 
tion in its early days and said that 
he could now retire feeling that the 
organization is at a point where it 
can be carried forward without requir- 
ing the personal service of some few 
of its leaders that had been necessary 
at first. 


Many Problems for 
Casualty Field Men 


PRESIDENT WEBB REVIEWS PAST 
YEAR 








H. H. McKeehan Heard on Tendencies 
of Business—Shows' Broad 
Powers of Agents 





(Special Correspondence) 
White Sulphur Springs, Wednesday— 
At the opening of the meeting of 
the National Association of Casualty 


and Surety Agents, president George . 


D. Webb of Chicago said that the 
problems confronting the convention 
were numerous and difficult and would 
require painstaking and self-sacrificing 
study on the part of the agent. 


H. H. McKeehan, of Cleveland, who 
spoke on “To-day’s Insurance Agent,” 
said that the agents of to-day, realiz- 
ing the power of their position, can 
survive efforts to “reform” the busi- 
ness. He said socialists seek only to 
reform successful businesses. The 
power granted agents enables them 
to obligate surety companies for $10,- 
000,000. 

President Webb spoke of the resig- 
nation of E. A. St. John as secretary 
of the association, and the appointing 
of Charles H. Burras, of Chicago, as 
successor. Mr. St. John became as- 
sistant to President William B. Joyce 
of the National Surety at the home 
office in New York. 

Thirty States were represented at 
the meeting. 

President Webb, in his address, 
touched on the developments of the 
past year, saying: 

President Webb Reviews Year 

“The past year has witnessed many 
changes in the business, including a 
steady growth of the workmen’s com- 
pensation business, and a substantial 
increase in the volume of premiums— 
if not in underwriting returns—in the 
various casualty and surety lines. 

“The rapid growth of the casualty 
and surety business has caused it to 
assume an ever-increasing position of 
importance in the insurance field and 
in the commercial world, and we think 
the business as a whole and the men 
engaged in it have grown in the re- 
spect of the business community. 

“As the standard of ethics and the 
qualification of agents reaches a high- 
er plane, our occupation or profession 
becomes one of greater dignity and 
importance. The disaster which has 
overwhelmed Europe has brought a 
temporary prosperity to our nation, in 
which the insurance business has par- 
ticipated to some extent, but with this 
prosperity we are obliged to face new 
and serious responsibilities and, if we 
are wise, we will at the same time look 
forward to the conditions which wii 
have to be confronted at the close of 
the present great conflict. 

“The year has been a hard one for 
the surety companies, and the inter- 
ests of surety agents have naturally 
reflected these _ difficulties. Several 
surety -companies have retired or 
failed within the year, and the neces- 
sity of conservatism and of the se- 
curing of adequate rates has been very 
forcibly jllustrated to the surety com- 
panies, as well as the casualty. com- 
panies. * 

“We pledge the membership of our 
association in an earnest spirit of co- 
operation for the maintenance of cor- 
rect practices and the exercise of all 
the sound judgment and expert knowl- 
edge which we are able to contribute 
to the business. 

“The companies have been very cor- 
dial in their reception of suggestions 
and assistance from our associations.” 





FEDERATION 
OFFICERS ELECTED 


PRESIDENT 
Fred L. Gray, Minneapolis 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. G. Wilson, Cleveland 
SECRETARY 
Mark T. McKee, Detroit 


TREASURER 
John H. Thom, Detroit 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


George D. Webb, Chicago, 
Chairman 


Thomas F. Daly, Denver 

G. Arthur Howell, Atlanta 

Walter Henry, Seattle 

J. W. Henry, Pittsburgh 
Thomas E. Braniff, Okla. City 


and one to be chosen from New 
Engiand after that section is 
organized 
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Joint Session Was 


Full of Business 


H. G. B. Alexander Permanent Chair- 
man—J. V. Barry Speaks for 
Governor—Other Speakers 








(Special Correspondence) 
White Sulphur Springs, Tuesday— 
The evident desire on the part of all 
present to accomplish the most in the 
shortest possible time was the feature 


of the joint meeting of the Casualty 
Agents’ and Underwriters’ Associations 


here this morning. 

H. G. B. Alexander, president of the 
Continental‘Casualty and of the Under- 
writers’ Association, presided and was 
elected as permanent chairman of the 
joint meeting as the first order of busi- 


ness. Charles H. Burras, president of 
Joyce & Co., general agents of the Na- 
tional Surety and secretary of the 
Agents’ Association was elected per- 
manent secretary of the joint meeting. 


Neither Governor Hatfield, of West 
Virginia, nor John S. Darst, auditor of 
the State, were present so Mr. Alexan- 
der asked James V. Barry, assistant 
secretary of the Metropolitan Life, who 
was to have replied to the welcome of 
the governor, to ‘welcome the casualty 
men to West Virginia. Mr. Barry did. 
He sought to take the place of the 
governor and used the first person. 
He exalted the natural beauties of West 
Virginia and stated the position of the 
Irsurance department of the State on 
several problems that had theretofore 
been of rather doubtful solution to the 
casualty men, which met with the en- 
thusiastic approbation of those present. 
George D. Webb, president of the 
Agents’ Association, responded to the 
welcome. 

R. Goodwin Rhett, president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce, in his 
talk, told how that organization was 
conducting the work of presenting to 
Congress the ideas of the business men 
oi the country on vital questions and 
in doing so reviewed the action of Con- 
gress in the recent railroad strike and 
other cases. He said that Congress in 
this instance was practically forced to 
do the bidding of four men. He out- 
lined the menace which such control 
of the legislative powers of the country 
bv labor made imminent and advanced 
the theory that the business men of the 
country would be forced to bring about 
the operation of the Sherman law to 
place a restraint on the combination of 
labor for the restraint of trade. 
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FEDERATION AND CASUALTY-SURETY CONVENTIONS 





Federation Discusses 
Problems of Business 


KEYNOTE TO TENDENCY SEEN 
IN OHIO 





Insurance Men Asleep to Its Import, 
Says Com. Harper—Membership 
is Tripled 





(Special Correspondence) 
White Sulphur Springs, Monday— 

The statement that the representa- 
tives of all branches of insurance were 
actually asleep to the real import of 
the agitation for government control- 
led insurance, in spite of the frequent 
warnings that have been given them, 
caused quite a furore at the meeting of 
the National Council of Insurance Fed- 
erations here to-day. E. R. Harper, in- 
surance commissioner of Colorado was 
the author of the statement. Mr. Har- 
per said that his observation had been 
that the average insurance man viewed 
the situation with a “smug _ indiffer- 
ence.” 

The meeting opened with represen- 
tatives of forty State federations pres- 
ent. After the address of President 
William S. Diggs, of Pittsburg, which 
is reported elsewhere, George D. Webb 
as chairman of the extention committee 
reported that the endorsement of the 
American Bankers Association, National 
Association of Manufacturers, and other 
mercantile organizations had been se- 
cured for the Federation during the 
year. He also said that the committee 
had found the life insurance organiza- 
tions unresponsive. 


Local Agents to Co-operate 

N. E. Turgeon, of Buffalo, spoke of 
his work to secure the co-operation of 
the National Association of Local In- 
surance Agents and on his recommen- 
dation, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, that the National Council 
of Insurance Federations in annual as- 
sembly, recommend to the various 
State Federations that they immediately 
co-operate with the State associations 
of insurance agents in extension work, 
it being understood that similar action 
has already been taken by the National 
Association of Local Insurance Agents; 
it being further understood that all de- 
tails of such co-operation be worked out 
and definitely settled by the two State 
organizations. 

Mr. Turgeon, who is general agent of 
the Union Central Life, said that he 
thought the life insurance men should 
also be interested in the Federation and 
that, in his opinion, the officers of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers are open to conviction. 


Canadian Men Interested 

W. G. Wilson, chairman of the con- 
stitution committee, reporting for the 
committee recommended the altering of 
the constitution to provide for the ex- 
tension of the Federation outside the 
United States and its amendment to 
increase the number of the members 
of the executive committee from three 
to seven, to be appointed according to 
geographical location and to include the 
retiring president of the Federation. 
The changes were later adopted and the 
model State constitution amended, sub- 
stituting fifty cents instead of twenty- 
five cents to be applied as subscription 
io the “Federation News”, the annual 
dues to be continued at $2. It was 
planned in this way to extend the cir- 
culation and influence of the “News”. 


Ohio Keynote to Tendency 
The session was adjourned for lunch 
and reconvened at 2:30 when Mr. Wil 
son reviewed the situation in the com- 
pensation business in Ohio. Mr. Wilsor 
said that, in his opinion, the Ohio sit- 


uation was of interest to all those pres- 
ent because of the national significance 
thereof. He related how Ohio practic- 
ally has monopolistic State fund though 
it is still possible to evade the provis- 
ions of the law. He reviewed the cil- 
cumstances of the recent Supreme Court 
decision which establishes the right 
of the companies to do business there 
under the existing laws and said that 
the court had postponed disposition of 
what is known as the “open liability 
question” in the fall term. 


State Can Enter Other Lines 

Mr Wilson then told how the Gover- 
nor of Ohio had made the statement 
that the State had the right to go into 
any line of insurance business, includ- 
ing the fire and life lines. He pointed 
out that if the present governor claimed 
the right, some succeeding governor 
would no doubt seek to put it into ex- 
ecution. Mr. Wilson also said that he 
thought it best for the insurance men 
of Ohio to accept the State fund as 
being there to stay and that rather than 
try to drive it out, it would be better 
for them to seek to have the fund placed 
under the supervision of the Insurance 
department of the State requiring it 
to maintain reserves. 

Emmet V. Thompson, manager of the 
casualty department of W. H. Markham 
& Co., general agents of the Ocean at 
St. Louis, suggested that the Ohio men 
give out the information about the 
suits at common law under the present 
regime and other information so the 
agents in other sections might prevent 
outside interests which are transferring 
their operations to Ohio from insuring 
in the State fund. 


Should Not Limit Scope 

Thomas F. Daly, of Denver, suggested 
that the Federation eliminate as one of 
its purposes the phrase “educating the 
public on the fallacy of State insurance” 
as it tended to antagonize the public. 
He also said that he thought the Fed- 
eration could accomplish more through 
education than by entering into politics 
at all as some members in local organi- 
zations had proposed. 


J. Scofield Rowe, vise-president of the 
Aetna, said that the casualty companies 
were with the Federation movement 
“heart and soul’. Mr. Wilson proposed 
that the organizations of the other lines 
of insurance be approached relative to 
holding a big convention of insurance 
men of all classes at some such place 
as Atlantic City. He said that by such 
a plan, the biggest gathering of insur- 
ance men that had ever been held 
would be effected and that the influence 
of the Federation could be greatly ex- 
tended. 

J. Scofield Rowe, vice-president of the 
Aetma, Charles H, Holland, United 
States manager of the Royal, and A. 
Duncan Reid, general manager of the 
Globe Indemnity, were appointed a com- 
mittee to supervise the collection of the 
funds for the support of the Federation 
for the coming year from the casualty 
companies. 


Has Tripled Membership 

In his report as secretary, Mark T. 
McKee showed the progress of the Fed- 
eration by its having tripled the num- 
ber of State Federations in the past ten 
months. He stated that the only States 
where no activity for the Federation 
had been started were the New England 
States, ‘(New Jersey and Delaware, the 
reasons why there were no Federations 
in these States being because,there had 
not been time as yet to develop the 
movement here, where there was no 
great immediate need, but that the close 
of 1916 would see the movement ex- 
tended to this territory as well. He 
also reported that since the last con- 
vention in Detroit in August, 1915, he 
had travelled over 100,000 miles in the 
interest of the Federation and had 


spent on an average of twenty-two 


Casualty Business 
Faces Many Problems 


CONDEMNS SYSTEM OF MERIT 
RATING 








H. G. B. Alexander Blames Compensa- 
tion for Losses—Lack of Under- 
writing Profit Serious 





In his address President H. G. B. 

lexander, of the Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, and president of the Continen- 
tal Casualty, emphasized the fact that 
at no time in his insurance experience 
had there been so many and important 
questions of administration and policy 
to be decided as at the present. He 
called attention to the underwriting 
profit of the casualty companies for the 
pest thirteen years, which, he said, had 
been barely more than one half of one 
per cent. and for the past five years a 
loss of eight-tenths of one per cent. He 
then said that the diminishing under- 
writing profit was due to the inability 
o? the companies to get together and 
also because of the situation in work- 
men’s compensation business, which he 
said was largely caused by insufficiency 
of data. 


Compensation Lines Caused Loss 


Mr. Alexander further said that an- 
other channel through which the com- 
pensation business has diminished the 
underwriting profit is the merit rating 
system which, he said, as it is applied 
at present, takes the rate made as ade- 
quate for the average risk and reduces 
it for some risks and increases it for 
rone, thus giving lower than the ade- 
quate average rate for the average risk, 
a result that can have no other effect 
than loss. He also deplored the oppor- 
tunities for rate cutting under the merit 
rating system. 


Says Business is Threatened 


“I particularly mention this lack of 
underwriting profit at this time,” said 
Mr. Alexander, “because of its over- 
whelming importance. It is a danger 
signal to all those who have a vested 
interest in the insurance business. It 
is a danger signal alike to the stock- 
holder, the agent and the insured. It 
goes to the very foundation of the 
casualty insurance business as trans- 
acted by stock companies and threatens 
their permanency. We all agree that 
the stock companies have an important 
and most necessary part to play in the 
insurance activity of this country. It 
is also true that stock companies to 
exist must be able to attract capital 
and keep it interested. Capital may be 
interested either by the possibility of 
large profit or the surety of small 
profits in return for small hazards. Un- 
fortunately the casualty business of to- 
day does not offer either of these at- 
tractions. There is no more potent 
factor for the change of these condi- 
tions than the action that may be taken 
by this body on this occasion.” 


Organizations Can Correct Conditions 
After describing these drastic condi- 





nights a month in a adios He told 
of his work of the Federation in having 
a tolerable compensation bill adopted 
by Kentucky; in defeating the Mills 
Bill in New York; defeating an inter- 
insurance bill in Louisiana; its effect 
on the passing of the two fire insurance 
laws in Georgia; in fighting the Non- 
partisan Political League in North Da- 
kota; in preventing the passage of an 
Arkansas bill threatening the cash sur- 
render value rights of life companies; in 
preventing the move of the post office to 
bond its own employes and in assist- 
ing in the elimination of the stamp tax 
from the Federal revenue Dill. He 
stated that the Federation had been 


(Continued on page 23) 








ticns, Mr. Alexander sought to show 
that ‘the organization of Casualty Un- 
derwriters together with that of the 
Agents was vested with the power to 
correct many of the conditions which 
were deterring the progress of the busi- 
ness. He outlined the action which 
should be taken in the handling of the 
Missouri suicide law question, the com- 
pulsory, State managed health insur- 
ance subject, and the problems facing 
the accident and health business. 


Companies Should Get Together 


“The diminishing underwriting profit 
which has been made in the casualty 
business, particularly in the accident 
and health branch of it, is due in a 
large measure to the inability of the 
companies to get together for the com- 
mon good, or having got together, to 
observe their mutual obligations. Each 
company seems to proceed upon the 
theory that volume of business is the 
object to be sought rather than profit- 
able business. Each company seems to 
be willing to adopt and follow methods 
that it condemns in the other. Each 
ccmpany seems to be willing to outbid 
the other, wholly oblivious of the fact 
that claims must be paid and that there 
are but one hundred cents in a dollar. 
This is the basic cause of the decline 
of underwriting profit in the casualty 
business. 


“Another cause of diminishing under- 
writing profit in the casualty business 
which threatens in my opinion its ulti- 
mate extinguishment unless reform is 
made is the fact that the business of 
Workmen’s Compensation has grown so 
rapidly, so spontaneously I may say, 
that it has become a very large fac- 
tor, while at the same time rates have 
not been maintained on that conserva- 
tive basis which should have marked 
the course of the companies until exact 
information was at hand to warrant a 
lowering. At the outset the companies 
were without exact data on which to 
predicate rates. Even at the present 
time the data in many lines is woefully 
insufficient. 


Problem of Rating System 


“Another channel through which the 
advent of the compensation business 
has diminished underwriting profit is 
the method of determining the ultimate 
rate. I refer to the system of merit 
rating. This brief address affords neith- 
er the time nor place for an analytical 
discussion of how the system works 
out in theory. It is sufficient to say 
that the merit rating system as at pres- 
ent applied takes the rate made as ade- 
quate for the average risk and reduces 
it for some risks and increases for 
none, thus giving lower than the ade- 
quate average rate for the average risk, 
a result which can have no other effect 
than loss. 


“Closely allied to it is the system of 
experience rating. As this system has 
been applied in states where rates are 
not supervised by Industrial Boards or 
other official bodies, ii has been a di- 
rect channel for discrimination as be- 
tween risks. It has made of non-effect 
the carefully computed adequacy of 
basic rates and in my personal opinion 
has given rise to vicious and illegiti- 
mate practices. I can conceive of a 
method of experience rating that is the- 
oretically justifiable and I am glad to 
see that several states, recognizing the 
evils of the present system, have taken 
steps to abate them. The newly adopt- 
ed plan of New York, which it is pro- 
posed to introduce elsewhere, will if 
strictly administered, go a long way 
sin the right direction, although per- 
sonally I rather feel that the minimum 
experience which may be taken as a 
basis is too small to afford a dependable 
average. The Pennsylvania Compensa. 
tion Rating and Inspection Bureau, at 
the time this is written, also has under 
consideration a somewhat complicated 
plan designed to produce the desired 
results.” 
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War Bonds Largest 
Premium Source 





Cause of Failure of Cut Rate Surety. 


Companies Feature of W. B. 
Joyce’s Report 





The increasingly long list of cut rate 
surety companies that have failed was 
one of the phases covered in the report 
of William B. Joyce, president of the 
National Surety, for the fidelity guar- 
anty and surety section of the Under- 
writers’ Association. Mr. Joyce attribu- 
ted the cause of the failure of these 
companies to incompetent and unreli- 
able management. He quoted the report 
of the United States Treasury depart- 
ment to show that, in the last ten 
years, over forty of these companies 
have gone out of business, mostly by 
re-insurance frequently accompanied by 
insolvency. 

The report stated that the past year 
had been one of the most active in sur- 
ety lines in a decade; that a large pro- 
portion of the year’s business was in 
bonds given in behalf of contractors for 
war supplies destined for foreign coun- 
tries; and that, while the aggregate pre- 
miums received on this business have 
been large, the companies cannot yet 
say whether the business is profitable 
or otherwise. Mr. Joyce also called at- 
tention to the new form of bond known 
as the bankers’ blanket bond which 
was offered during the past year to 
banks and other monied institutions 
and which met with the approval of the 
American Bankers’ Association. He 
stated that this form had been drawn 
up to meet the competition of London 
Lloyds. 


Work of Surety Association 


Mr. Joyce then told of the work of 
the Surety Association of America, 
which, during the past year, had made 
itself of still greater value to the busi- 
ness by the establishment of the surety 
clearing house, through which pay- 
ments for re-insurance are cleared 
twice a month. 

Mr. Joyce concluded by saying: 

“The business of most of the com- 
panies has continued satisfactory for 
the pest six months, and if the remaiu- 
ing period should prove as satisfactory, 


1916 probably will go down in history” 


as one of the successful years. Loss 
ratios are unusually small, due no doubt 
to the great prosperity of the country; 
new business is being created; old lines 
are being increased and increased writ- 
ings are indicated for the year. Prob- 
ably well over 99 per cent. of this busi- 
ness is being written at Towner rates, 
which have now been adjusted so that 
they will probably prove adequate over 
the longer period. While there may be 
exceptions to this statement as to spe- 
cific lines of business, nevertheless the 
general statement is undoubtedly accu- 
rate. A surety business can always be 
conducted satisfactorily when an ade- 
* quate volume of premiums is collected 
before claims are made, and the pre- 
miums that are being collected this 
year will prove, I hope, to be an abun- 
dant fund out of which losses of the 
future may be paid. 

“Before the establishment of the rat- 
ing bureau, times like these were de- 
voted to increasing lines of business at 
the expense of rates, with the result 
that after the prosperous times had de- 
parted and-.the loss ratios returned to 
the average, these rates were found en- 
tirely inadequate and the paid-in surplus 
was drawn upon to pay losses in cases 
where the surety company had suffi- 
cient surplus out of which to pay such 
losses, and in other cases receivership 
" liquidation. or re-insurance followed. 
Through the operations of the rating 
bureau, however, this is not now taking 
place to the same extent as formerly, 
and as this is the first prosperous per- 
ioG since the establishment of the rat- 
ing bureau in 1908, we are now feeling 
greater benefits from the operations of 
the Bureau. In the interest of the pa- 
trons and stockholders of surety com- 


panies let us give thanks and hope it 
will continue.” 


Demand for War Bonds 


In discussing the great activity in 
writing war contract bonds, Mr. Joyce 
said: 


“Some of these bonds guaranteed the 
performance of contracts, while others 
guaranteed the re-payment of an ad- 
vance on the contract price, such ad- 
vance payment being made for the pur- 
pose of providing the contractor with 
funds, in many cases, to convert or 
adapt his plant for the necessities of 
the contract. The contract price in 
nearly every instance was in excess of 
what similar goods could have been 
purchased for in this country prior to 
the war. 

“The surety companies’ generally 
looked upon these contracts with great 
discrimination, and fortunately did not 
lose their equilibrium, as was the case 
with the investor in the capital stock 
of many of the contracting companies. 
Applications of companies specifically 
organized for the purpose of accept- 
ing war contracts were looked upon 
with scant favor, particularly where 
the promoters had no previous ex- 
perience in conducting such opera- 
tions and where the entire advance was 
to be used in the construction of a 
plant and the purchase of the neces- 
sary supplies. 

““Bonds were readily given for those 
large companies which accepted work 
directly in their own lines of business 
and where the factors of experience 
and liquid assets were not lacking. A 
very great majority of these contracts 
will be prosecuted to completion, but 
there have already been several de- 
faults in the performance of large con- 
tracts; in one case a default of over 
$5,100,000 has been noted and while 
there are several other defaults for 
scmewhat smaller sums, it is hoped 
that the principals in every case will be 
able to liquidate the liability in full and 
the surety companies will not be called 
upon. It is not possible, however, to 
state this positively. While aggregate 
premiums on war contracts have reach- 
ed a large total, the companies cannot 
yet say that the business as a whole 
has been profitable or otherwise.” 





Year Unprofitable 
For Plate Glass Men 


Black Tom Losses Do Not Justify In- 
creased Rates—Eugene Winslow’s 
Report 








That the Black Tom Island plate 
glass losses do not justify a revision of 
the plate glass insurance rates was the 
contention of Eugene Winslow, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Casualty, in 
reporting to the Casualty Underwriters’ 
Association on the events of the past 
year in the plate glass business. 


He said that 1915 had been a profit- 
able year for most of the plate glass 
companies but that 1916 would not be 
as a result of the increased cost of ad- 
justing losses and the effect of the 
Black Tom explosion. 


The anti-discrimination law of New 
York, according ic the report of Mr. 
Winslow, has worked a hardship on 
the companies and he gives it as his 
opinion that this law cannot be made 
applicable to the plate glass insurance 
business. He said that could the busi- 
ness be eliminated from the supervi- 
sion of this law, a great relief would 
be afforded. 

Commenting on a suggestion that had 
been made to organize a national body 
to regulate plate glass insurance, Mr. 
Winslow said that experience showed 
that this method of regulation had been 
unsuccessful and that the one practical 
manner in which to establish the busi- 
ness on a proper basis was to bring 
about local agreements among agents. 


Local Agreements Best Plan 
Continuing, Mr. Winslow said: 
“The long experience of the compan- 


Would Have Companies 
Accept All Business 





W. S. Diggs Says This Would Eventu- 
ally Prove Solution of State 
Insurance Problem 





(Special Correspondence) 

White Sulphur Springs, Monday— 

That the writing by the casualty com- 
panies of the bad as well as the good 
risks would in some way tend to elimin- 
ate the excuse for State insurance was 
the statement of W. S. Diggs, president 
of the National Council of Insurance 
Federations in his address before the 
annual meeting of that body here to- 
day. 

Need Re-insurance Treaty 

“One of the greatest feeders of the 
State fund idea,” Mr. Diggs said, “is the 
man whose risk has been rejected by a 
casualty company. In compensation 
States there are dozens of them in each 
county and hundreds in the State who 
from one year’s end to the other sing 
the praises and virtues of the State 
fund. Why is this? It is because he 
has found a form of insurance not ob- 
tainable elsewhere that meets his needs 
and makes his business or enterprise 
more secure. They set forth the argu- 
ment that if this form of so called in- 
surance is necessary to carry bad haz- 
ards, why not give the State the good 
risks as well. I firmly believe that it 
would be robbing the State fund 
enthusiast of his most potent argument 
if the casualty companies would work 
out a re-insurance treaty, similar to the 
one so successfully operated by the ten 
associated companies carrying the coal 
risks of the country, so that any risk, no 
matter how hazardous physically, pro- 
vided the moral hazard was acceptable, 
would be carried by one of the casualty 
companies and automatically re-insured 
in all of the other casualty companies 
writing this form of insurance. 

Would Solve the Problem 

“This shock absorbing plan would 
probably work out in due time a good 
underwriting average. In any event it 
would be inexpensive, yet a perfectly 
legitimate way of robbing the opposi- 
tion of their most dangerous weapon. I 
feel that a step of this kind is essential, 
if we are to continue to write this form 
of insurance. I sincerely hope that the 
foregoing suggestion will have immed- 
iate and careful consideration at the 
hands of the International Association. 

“The Federation, born a creature of 
necessity in Ohio three and one half 
years ago, has outgrown its native State 
and become national in character and 
importance. We are indeed fortunate 
in having for a secretary one so untir- 
ing and zealous in his efforts, carrying 
the Federation banner with masterful 
leadership from State to State, until it 
is now expected that every State in the 
Union will be in line, with a well 
rounded organization, before the close 
of the year.” 





ies in compacts covering a wide area 
should teach them that such a method 
of handling the business would increase 
treir difficulties, rather than otherwise. 
It must be apparent that it will at any 
time be next to impossible to get all 
cvmpanies, both large and small, to 
join a rating bureau or association, and 
this means that just so long as there 
are outside companies operating in the 
field it will be impossible to satisfac- 
torily maintain rate agreements among 
even a large majority of the companies. 
Distributed throughout many states, the 
companies would find it difficult to have 
representatives attend numerous meet- 
ings and conferences; and periodical 
conventions would avail but little, be- 
cause of the many details that must 
frequently come up for consideration. 

“From the experience obtained in our 
plate glass organizations, it would seem 
that the only feasible way now is to 
encourage the promotion of local agree- 
ments among agents.” 





New Motive Powers 


Affect Boiler Line 


COMPANIES PLAN TO EXTEND 
COVERAGE 








C. S. Blake, of Hartford Steam Boiler 
Company, Reviews Conditions in 
Business 





That the growth of other powers 
which are rapidly displacing steam will 
have a vast effect on steam boiler in- 
surance was. admitted by Charles §. 
Blake, secretary of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler & Inspection Insurance Co., in 
his address to the Underwriters’ Associ- 
ation, to be causing the men interested 
in this line considerable anxiety. In 
spite of the inroads of electricity and 
other motive powers, Mr. Blake said, ex- 
perience shows that the companies writ- 
ing this line of business have made-a 
slight but steady gain in business writ- 
ten each year and that, in his opinion, 
it would continue to grow. 


War Felt in Boiler Line Also 

Since the beginning of the European 
war, Mr. Blake reported, the extensive 
contracts entered into for manufactured 
products has had its effect on the vol- 
ume of steam boiler insurance as well 
as on the other lines and has increased 
to a considerable degree the volume of 
the year’s business. He then introduced 
figures to show that the premiums. re- 
ceived by the companies in 1914 had 
been $2,722,372 which had been in- 
creased to $2,957,852 in 1915, with the 
promise of a still larger increase for 
1916. He then noted that for the past 
six years the average gain in premiums 
received was approximately 4 per cent. 
He also stated that, although this gain 
is small,and the prospects of the busi- 
ness not particularly encouraging the 
apex of the business has not yet been 
reached. 

Taxation a Grave Subject 


“Taxation,” Mr. Blake said, “has al- 
ways been a grave subject, and is still 


‘with us with increasing unpopularity. 


However, as I write this the new rev- 
enue law goes into effect annulling a 
most obnoxious provision in a previous 
law which required one-half of one per 
cent. stamp tax on insurance premiums. 
Happily this annoyance is done away 
with for the time being, at least. Taxa- 
tion on steam boiler insurance now 
averages about five per cent. of the 
premiums. Of course, the assured is 
obliged to pay it and it seems a great 
burden. When licenses are considered 
with direct taxation on premiums, the 
latter are assessed in some cases two 
and three times. To show the absurd 
extent to which such burdens are placed 
on the companies, I wish to state that 
it has been recently ruled ina Western 
State that even a clerk going through 
the form of accepting an application 
over the counter from a broker or other 
person desiring insurance, even though 
acting in the interest of his employer 
who may be a licensed agent, must also 
be licensed. 


Proposes New Line 


“I am of the opinion,” Mr. Blake con- 
tinued, “that it is worth while to take 
up a line of insurance covering the 
hazards in the operation of the afore- 
said mechanical powers and furnish an 
inspection service and provide insur- 
ance covering the hazards found to 
exist in the operation of those powers. 
It would be on mechanical lines and 
kindred to steam boiler insurance. 

“As a matter of fact, some of the 
Canadian companies are now insuring 
against engine breakage. It was tried 
here some years ago but abandoned.” 
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Eight States Plan 
Compensation Acts 
Thirty-five States and Territories of 


United States Now Have Law 
in Operation 








That the membership of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters now embraces 560 
companies, one bureau, seven individ- 
ual members and two honorary mem- 
bers was shown in the report which 
F. Robertson Jones made to the Asso- 
ciation as secretary. 

Mr. Jones reported that there had 
been six meetings of the executive com- 
mittee during the year at all of which 
there was a full attendance. He com- 
mented briefly on the work accomplish- 
ed by the executive committee at these 
sessions. 

Of the legislative work of the execu- 
tive committee, Mr. Jones said: 

“Owing to the efficient activities of 
the various legislative bureaus repre- 
senting the different branches of our 
business, it has not been necessary for 
the executive committee to employ its 
energies in the examination and con- 
sideration of the important bills pend- 
ing before the state legislatures in ses- 
sion during the present year affecting 
our business. 

“I may say, however, that your com- 
mittee on the Federal war tax of two 
years ago (Messrs. John T. Stone, Wil- 
liam BroSmith and your Secretary) 
made a number of trips during the past 
month to Washington and devoted con- 
siderable time and labor in connection 
with securing desirable amendments to 
the Federal Revenue Bill. In the form 
in which it came from the House of 
Representatives, the bill was relatively 
satisfactory from our point of view; 
but the Senate committee on finances 
soon loaded it up with burdensome 
taxes, which, if not positively confisca- 
tory were at least, in several instances, 
discriminatory. These Senate amend- 
ments were as follows: 

“1, A re-enactment of the old stamp 
tax on certain classes of insurance pre- 
miums. 

“2. A new tax of 50 cents per $1,000 
upon corporate capital stock, surplus 
and undivided profits. 

“3. No deductions allowed in the case 
of annual additions to our reserves. 

“4. No deductions allowed on account 
of dividends received from stock of 
other corporations. 

Legislative Work of Committees 

“Efforts were concentrated towards 
the removal of these ‘burdens—with 
what result you are all now aware. The 
stamp tax was entirely eliminated be- 
ginning September 9, 1916; the 50 cents 
per $1,000 corporate tax was limited 
specifically to the fair market value of 
the corporate stock in the case of do- 
mestic companies and practically to 
the United States deposits in the case 
of the foreign insurance companies— 
while deductions were allowed for spe- 
cial reserves and deposits made in the 
various states under mandate of law. 

“Before leaving this subject of legis- 
lation, I might direct your attention to 
the important fact that during the pres- 
ent year Kentucky, Porto Rico, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Maryland and 
Louisiana materially modified their ex- 
isting laws; and New Jersey supple- 
mented its act by the addition of a 
workmen’s compensation bureau. This 
brings the states and territories that 
new have workmen’s compensation acts 
up to a grand total of 35—not including 
the Federal law. Cuba, Japan and 
Brazil have also recently enacted com- 
pensation laws. Furthermore, eight or 
more other states that do not have 
workmen’s compensation laws at pres- 
ent are seriously considering the ad- 
visability of such legislation at the 1917 
sessions of their legislatures either 
through official commissions or through 
the instrumentality of interested State 
officials, employers’ and employes’ 
associations and public spirited orga- 
nizations.” 


ATTACKS FEDERAL INSURANCE 





I. N. Stevens Says There is No Real 
Or Speculative Justification for 
Social Insurance 





“I have endeavored to investigate so- 
cial insurance in a most thorough and 
impartial manner, and I can ascertain 
nu real or speculative justification for 
any branch of our government engag- 
ing in such enterprises.” Such was the 
statement made by Isaac Newton Ste- 
vens, president of the Commonwealth 
Casualty of Philadelphia, in his address 
on social insurance to the joint meeting 
of the Casualty associations on Tues- 
day. 

Continuing, Mr. Stevens called atten- 
tion to the vast amount of experimen- 
tal legislation enacted in the United 
States in the past decade by State and 
Federal governments which has been 
fashioned after that of European gov- 
ernments regardless of the purpose or 
motive or form of government of the 
law-making bodies of these countries as 
compared with those of our own coun- 
try. As a result, according to Mr. Ste- 
ven’s information, there are on the sta- 
tute books of this country laws which 
have been taken from most every form 
of government in existence. 


Plan Against Principles of Republic 

Mr. Stevens then quoted the words of 
Alexander Hamilton and James Madison 
to show that the entrance of the Fed- 
eral government into the business of 
insurance in any of its branches was 
against the purpose of the Constitution 
of the United States. 


Looking at the subject from the an- 
gle of its effect on the public and the 
government, Mr. Stevens said that if 
the people and government would be 
better off under government insurance 
then the rule must, of necessity, apply 
to all forms of insurance, for the cham- 
Pions of social insurance only claim for 
it the merit of accomplishing what can- 
not be accomplished by government 
protection of industrial workers. 


Should Apply to Other Lines 

If the act of our various governments, 
Mr. Stevens asked, engaging in life and 
casualty insurance shall conserve the 
life and health of employes, why does 
not the same principle have equal force 
in relation to fire insurance, when 
every person knows that scores of em- 
ployes annually are maimed and killed 
in factory and other fires? 


In conclusion Mr. Stevens said: 


“No public treasury, no joint trea- 
sury of the public and employer and 
employe could withstand the drain that 
would follow the indiscriminate health 
insurance of any considerable number 
of persons, and if the false governmen- 
tal policy of class insurance is to be 
followed by another discrimination 
against members of the preferred and 
exclusive ciass so selected, it is in- 
creasingly difficult to surmise any jus- 
tification for such use of public funds 
or public authority. The fact is that 
if life and health can only be conserved, 
or can best be conserved, by the gov- 
ernment taking over in whole or in 
part every industry and enterprise that 
has a bearing on life, then we should 
have a social dairy, a social flouring 
mill, a social bakery, a social slaughter- 
house, a social farm, a social garden, a 
social hennery, a social pig-sty and 
boundless other social undertakings.” 





Federation Discusses’ .- 
Problems of Business 
(Continued from page 21) 


admitted to membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States; that 
it was the only insurance organization 
enjoying that privilege and that the 
membership of the Federation was now 
approximately 40,000, more than that 
of all other insurance organizations in 
the United States combined. He also 
reported that several fraternal organi- 





A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


W. E. SMALL, President 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 











HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 





ENGLAND 








HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec 








PREPAREDNESS 








The ACCIDENT and HEALTH Business 


Is Growing Faster Than Any Other Casualty Line 
Are You Prepared to Write It? 


We Want Agents and We Are Prepared to Equip and Help 
Them! 


Prudential Casualty Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Branch Office—80 Maiden Lane, New York City 








Few Changes Made 
In Casualty Blanks 


Joint Recommendations of Committee 
of Association and Insurance 
Commissioners Acted On 








The recommendations for changes in 
the casualty company blanks compiled 
jointly by the committee of the Under- 
writers’ Association and of the National 
Ccnvention of Insurance Commission- 
ers were presented to the Association 
in the form of a report by B. D. Flynn, 
assistant secretary of the Travelers, 
and chairman of the committee on 
blanks of the Association. 

The changes embodied the inclusion 
of three items in the blanks: Salaries, 
traveling and all other expenses of pay- 








zations had endorsed the Federation, 
thus adding the weight of millions to 
its ranks. 
Agents Support Movement 

George D. Webb, of Price, Conklin & 
Webb, Chicago general agents, in his 
report as treasurer, told how many of 
the agents in different localities had 
contributed $100 and more to the sup- 
port of the Federation. 


roll auditors; home office traveling ex- 
penses; and the inclusion of an item 
to cover compulsory expenses such as 
compulsory newspaper advertising, cler- 
ical work for state departments, unu- 
sual statistical requirements of certain 
states, and unusual experience compi- 
lations. 


Method of Treating Disbursements 

An item covering the uniform treat- 
ment of disbursements was adopted, 
providing that medical and surgical at- 
tention in behalf of the policyholders 
o£ liability contracts shall be reported 
in line 3, page 3. Such expense in- 
curred in the adjustment of a claim and 
in behalf of the company shall be re- 
ported in line 18. The method of re- 
porting the investigation and adjust- 
ment of claims was changed in line 18, 
page 3. A special rule was adopted 
providing for the apportionment of un- 
assigned expenses between liability and 
workmen’s compensation business. The 
reporting or expenses properly charge- 
able to inspections was provided for in 
line 32, page 3. 

It igs the plan of the committee on 
blanks of the Insurance Commissioners’ 
Convention, Mr. Flynn announced, to 
prepare for the miscellaneous annual 
statement blank for 1917 a new dis- 
bursement page and a set of instruc- 
tions as outlined above. 
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f REPRESENT SMITH 
& SKINNEM AND 
VDLIME TO-VH- 





GOODLUCK | 














SELL YOU SOME 
CE. SORRY, YOUNG 
INSURAN Man GUT 
D A 
BUSY 
















E.E.CLAPP & COMPANY? 
YES, VE OFTEN 
HEARD OF THEM. 





AND IF You D’\OP IN 
AT MY BROTHERS 
OFFICE INTHE FQUITABL 


BUILDING, TELL HIM 1 
—— | 






DONT MENTION IT! Y 





Y Qs ; dé Uy 

















E. E. CLAPP 


90 William Street 


F-E-CLAPP- &- CO., sans sini 


—-MANAGERS— 


New York 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Accident, Health and Physicians’ Liability Department For 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Burglary Department For New York City 











A Progressive 


SURETY ann CASUALTY 


Company 





Liability Accident 


Burglary Disability 


Plate Glass 





Surety Bonds 


Automobile Liability and Property Damage 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Industrial Insurance 


Casualty Company of Mmerica 


Home Office: 68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 














| Minneapolis Fire & Marine 











/ AN EIGHT YEAR 
RECORD 


Estab- 
lished 










Insurance Co. 


NET 








of Minneapolis CAPITAL 1902 SURPLUS 
ASSETS $784,979.27 
LIABILITIES 538,843.30 


$200,000} 1908 § $80,419 


NET SURPLUS 246,135.97 


$200,000 1909 § $107,942 
$200,000} 1910 | $153,580 

$200,000] 1911} $172,981 
$200,000 | 1912 | $200,570 
$200,000 | 1913 | $228,203 


$200,000} 1914] $241,422 


Comparative Growth 


Increase Increase 
In Assets In Reserve 


1913 - $88,052 $61,854 
1914- 98,979 67,229 














1915 - 109,855 83,163 ~/$200,000/1915) $246,135 











| FRED C. VAN DUZEN, President ALFRED STINSON, Secretary | 

















Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
19 Cedar St. 1015 California St. #4, Sugeeee St. Nicollet Ave. 
NEW YORK DENVER LUTE INNEAPOLIS 
Ford Bl 17 St. John St. 


23 Leadenhall St. 
DETROI MONTREAL LONDON 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 











